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Fig. 1.—Recertion Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XXII.—ON TABLE SERVICE 
“What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touch’d, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air? 
He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise.—Joun Muizton, 
HE desirable thing, in the words of the poet, is a “ neat repast.” 
There is not only an art of preparing a delicate feast, but an 
art of eating one, and this latter art is not so advanced as it might 
J 





WEDDING TOILETTES. 


be. Method in eating is all-important, and the only method is the 
English, for the English eat with ease and without embarrassing 
their neighbors. Dubois, who had long experience at the court 
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Figs. 2 and 38.—Bripat Dress.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-13. 


the Germans often do. Nothing is less “English, you know,” 


than to convey food to the mouth with the knife, or to touch fish 
with a knife. When you are not using your knife and fork, lay 


of Berlin, says, in his Cuisine de tous les Pays, that it seems diffi- | them on your plate, with the handle of the one turned to the right, 
cult and embarrassing to eat according to any method except | and the handle of the other turned to the left, ready to be taken 
the English; but as he probably had seen many Germans eating | up at once. The knife and fork should be laid on the plate, the 
differently, he proceeds to expound the English method, the whole | one crossing the other, only when you have finished eating alto- 


theory and practice of which consists in using the fork always with | 


the left hand, and the knife and spoon with the right. The fork 
is to be held with the index stretched out, so as to maintain it in 
an almost horizontal position. Nothing seems clumsier than to 
grip the fork with clinched fist and to hold it perpendicular, as 


gether. A case when the fork may be used with the right hand 
is in eating fish. These points seem so simple and elementaiy 
that it would appear useless to put them down in writing, and yet 
a little experience of tables d’héte, particularly on the European 
Continent, will show that there are still many well-dressed people 
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in this world who eat like savages, and not at all according to the 
English method. Ata table dhéte in Hanover I remember once 
sitting beside a German lady, a banker’s wife, who borrowed my 
scarf-pin to pick her teeth with after dinner. This was not only 
a proof of bad manners, but also of hygienic imprudence, because 
a metal toothpick spoils the enamel of the teeth. For toothpick- 
ing purposes a lentisk stick is best, though a quill is not harmful, 
as Martial says in one of his epigrams: 


“Lentiscum melius: sed si tibi frondea cuspis 
Defuerit, dentes, penna, levare potes.” 


In order to be comfortably seated at table the chair must be 
neither too high nor too low, and, above all, it should not be so 
heavy that it needs an effort to move it an inch, nor should it be 
rough with carving that sticks into your shoulders when you lean 
back, or ¢ atches and tears the dresses of the women. These details 
also may seem unworthy of being written down, but experience 
has hitherto revealed to me very few reasonably constructed din- 
ing-room chairs. A wealthy New York banker recently had made 
in Europe some massive bronze dining-room chairs. His example 
is not to be comme nded. 

The table-cloth shoul! be laid, not directly on the table, but over 
a thick cotton blanket. The cloth itself should be spotlessly clean, 
and if this condition should exist, much will be pardoned; it may 
be pure white linen or damask, or it may have a colored pattern 
woven or embroidered along the edges. The use of color in the 
pattern of table-linen is by no means novel. In the miniatures of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the table-cloths and the 
long narrow dresser-cloths are constantly represented with rose or 
blue stripes and borders. Some luxurious table-cloths nowadays 
are not only richly embroidered, but also adorned with inserted bands 
of lace, which give you the sensation of dining off a petticoat. 
Such excess is to be avoided. The starching and stiffening of 
table-linen, as practised in England, is not to be recommended. 
The ideal table-cloth is smooth and fair to the eye; it has no ob- 
trusive glaze; it is soft to the touch, and its folds are not hard or 
rigid, 

As regards the nature and shape of the table, we have already 
suggested the advisableness of rebelling against the tyranny both 
of tradition and of the furniture makers of Grand Rapids (Michi- 
gan) and elsewhere. There are hints for hostesses to be found 
in Paul Veronese’s * Noces de Cana,” and in Lippo Lippi’s “ Herod’s 
Feast.” Lippi’s fresco in the cathedral of Prato might be repro- 
duced easily in a Newport villa as a gastronomic tableau vivant. 

A most important article absolutely necessary for happiness at 
table is the napkin. The napkin should be soft and ample, and 
absolutely devoid of glaze or starch. The English have a detest- 
able habit of stiffening table napkins, so that they are utterly inde- 
tergent, and therefore useless. In all the details of table service 
the chief consideration is appropriateness to the end. Napkins 
are used to wipe the lips and the fingers, to cover the lap, and 
even to protect the bust. They should be fair pieces of linen, of 
generous dimensions, say thirty-four inches by twenty-five inches. 
May Comus preserve us from the paltry six-by-nine-inch rag which 
some Anglo-Saxons would fain foist upon us as napkins! 

The napkin will of course match the cloth, but if it is embroid 
ered or ornamented in any way, let this decoration in no way inter- 
fere with its usefulness, and, above all things, let there be no 
mottoes or inscriptions “charmingly worked in all kinds of odd 
places—in one corner, or across the middle, or along one or all the 
as Mrs. Loftie suggests in her little book, The Dining- 
Room. “Not only are such devices pretty and appropriate,” con- 
tinues Mrs. Loftie, “but they may sometimes afford a subject 
for dinner conversation when the weather has been exhaustively 
discussed.” Mrs. Loftie has made many excellent suggestions in 
her pages about laying the table, but this one is too cruel and too 
ironical. If people’s conversational powers are so limited that 
they require the motto of a table napkin to help them out, it were 
better to prohibit conversation at table altogether, and have some 
one read aloud, as was the custom in the old monasteries, and also 
at the court of Frederick di Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, who used 
to have Plutarch, Xenophon, and Aristotle read to him while he 
was at table, and thus maintained that serene frame of mind 
which is necessary for happiness at meals. 

The knives and forks used at Anglo-Saxon tables are generally 





sides,” 





larger and heavier than comfort requires. French knives and 
forks are smaller, and quite strong enough for all food that figures 
on a civilized table. The knife never exceeds 93 inches in length ; 
the small knives 73 inches, and the large forks 8} inches. Simple 
knives and forks seem to me to be desirable, and all heavy and 
elaborate ornamentation should be avoided, especially ornamenta- 
tion in high relief, which is irritating to handle. On the other 
hand, variety may be charming. Ata dainty dinner I would have 
knives and forks of a different pattern with every dish. 


The glasses that figure on a table will depend on the wines 


served; they should be convenient and elegant in form, and de- 
pendent for their charm simply on the purity of the crystal and 
the beauty of their silhouette. Engraved glass, cut glass, and 
colored glass are used very sparingly by people of taste. Bordeaux, 
Burgundy, and champagne wines should be drunk out of nothing 
but the purest crystal glass, which conceals none of their qualities 
of color or scintillation. It is the custom to drink German wines 
out of colored glasses. Liqueur glasses are often colored also, 
but it seems absurd to mask:the purity and delicate tones of what- 
ever nectar we may be drinking by serving it in obfuscating glasses 
of green, blue, red, or any other color. For my part, I would admit 
to the gourmet’s table only pure and very simply decorated ecrys- 
tal glass. 

Decanters play a very limited réle on the real gourmet’s table ; 
they are used only for such heavy wines as port and sherry, or for 
light ordinary Bordeaux. To decant real wines is barbarous; they 
should be served directly from the bottles in which they have 
sojourned while their qualities were ripening; in the course of 
being poured from a bottle into a decanter a wine loses some of 
its aroma, gets agitated, and often catches cold. If the wine 
served is not real wine, you may decant it and do whatever you 
please with it, except serving it to your guests. 





A REWARD OF MERIT. 


THILE Tiberius was luxuriating at Capres, an artist, who la- 
\ bored under the emperor’s displeasure, discovered the com- 
position of malleable glass, and making a vase of the most exqui- 
site beauty, the secret of whose construction was known only to 
himself, he begged leave to present it. The emperor stood with 
his court about him, and when he had returned the vase, which 
had excited universal wonder, the artist, to every one’s consterna- 
tion, threw it violently upon the earth. The first emotion in the 
circle must have been that the man was mad, the next that the 
vase was in splinters; to every one’s surprise it was simply a lit- 


tle dented on one side, and the artist with a few slight taps of his | 


hammer restored it at once to its original shape. The emperor, 
thinking that an art which could do so much with common sand 
and a few other equally common materials would naturally dimin- 
ish the value of gold and silver and brass, instantly ordered the 


artist to execution. 
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AN EYE FOR DIRT. 

{ econ is a general impression that ridding a 

house of dirt must be a simple matter. Often 
it is said of a slatternly woman, whose untidy per- 
sonal appearance is merely an index to the condition 
of every part of her establishment, ‘I should think 
that even if she is not a good manager, she might at 
least keep the house clean.” 

Now that is just where many sensible people make 
a mistake. The hardest thing for the negligent 
hovse-keeper to do is to keep her house clean. And 
for this there is a very sufficient reason. Eight 
times out of ten she does not know it is dirty—or at 
least she does not notice it. If her attention is called 
to the fact that the paint is grimy, the window-glass 
smeared, the door knobs sticky, and that dust reigns 
everywhere, she may possibly perceive the state of 
affairs, but it does not strike the horror to her soul 
that it would to that of a more careful house-keeper. 
If it could produce this impression, it would not 
have existed so long. The woman simply has no 
eye for dirt. 

This doubtless sounds at first like an absurd state- 
ment, but it contains an element of sound truth, and 
ought to convey a moral. In the beginning the 
owner of the aforesaid untidy abode may have had 
a superficial neatness that was the result of cireum- 


stances. She never had the true root of the matter 
in her. Her habits of tidiness were like the seed 


sown by the way-side, that beneath the rays of the 
| sun presently withered away; or perhaps more like 
that which fell among the thorns, and when the 
cares of children and the worries of domestic contre- 
temps were brought into her life, the good seed was 
choked and became unfruitful. 
A deal is said of one person having an ear for mu- 
sic, of another’s possessing a wonderful eye for color, 
of a third who has such a head for topography that 
he cannot lose himself even in the labyrinth of streets 
that surround the Boston State-house. Others have 
a turn for mathematics, a taste for languages, a knack 
at drawing. These talents it is easy to cultivate. 
There is little difficulty in making a child do that for 
which he has a natural bias. But if one is likely to 
be compelled in future to do work in some line for 
which he has no inborn aptitude, he is enjoined to 
bestow especial attention upon that branch in which 
he is most deficient. He is told that if the iron be 
dull, he must put to it more strength. Yet how 
many mothers, noticing in a young daughter little 
careless tricks, trifling habits of untidiness, set them- 
selves diligently to work to create in the embryo wo- 
man an eye for dirt ? ‘ 
We talk often nowadays of the lack of thorough- 
ness in all departments of education, and bemoan 
ourselves over the tendency to general smattering 
that we say is emblematic of the age in which we 
live, when everything must be done in a hurry if we 
would not be left behind in the race. All this we 
see and discuss, because these things meet the eye 
and are questions of public interest. Could not 














cerning domestic matters that are spared comment 
because they are out of sight? Are not many houses, 
inside as well as externally, arranged, to quote the 
phrase by which a story-writer recently described a 
modern cottage, with a ‘‘Queen Anne front and a 
Mary Anne back?” Do not heavy draperies conceal 
dust, stained-glass windows dim the light that might 
reveal neglected corners, and the wsthetic glories of 
the drawing-room cast into the shade the untidy con- 
dition of the kitchen pantry ? 

Too well, alas! do we house-keepers know the fatal 
facility with which things get dirty, and the dreadful 
difficulty with which they are restored to their pris- 
tine cleanliness! ‘‘ Something must be crowded out,” 


: 
and the woman who washes her cellar floor three é 
times a week will not only probably meet the fate of . 
the late lamented Mrs. McFadden, i 
¥ 


“Who caught the 
While scrubbing 


rheumatics in both of her legs 

the cellar and stairs,” 

but will, even before that destiny overtakes her, find 
little leisure to devote to the spiritual and mental 
welfare of herself or her family. 

May not the house-mother, to whom long years of 
effort have perhaps made neatness instinctive, save 
herself trouble, and her children and children-in-law 
that may some day be, unhappiness, by beginning at 
the very outset to teach her daughters, ay, and her ‘ 
sons too, that it is essential that they should have an 
eye for dirt ? 

The tired woman sighs as she gathers together the 
articles of clothing and the newspapers her husband 
has tossed down and left for some one else to pick 
up. ‘‘Men are naturally untidy,” she says, with a 
patient smile that holds no hint of blame. In the 
same spirit she goes at stated intervals to the closets 
and bureau drawers of her boys and girls, and restores 
them from chaos to something like order. ‘‘ Chil- 
dren will be careless,” she tells you, apologetically. 
Would it not be better for her and them if more 
stress were laid upon the old maxim Solomon ought 
to have uttered, though he didn’t, ‘‘Cleanliness is 
next to godliness”? Would she not doa wise thing 
if she taught her little men and women that to be 
dirty is as much a sin as it is to lose one’s temper, to 
utter angry words, or to strike blows in wrath, and i 
that it is the duty of every one to fight against such 
a fault, and if possible conquer it before it conquers 
them? Could she not explain all that dust and dirt 
mean as breeders and carriers of disease germs, as in- 
jurious to the skin, the eyes, the lungs? And finally, 
could she not impress it upon them that the laziness 
which will lead the girl in sweeping to brush the dust 
under the sofa, and the boy in dressing to leave his 
boots and soiled clothes in the middle of the floor, is 
a manifestation of that self-indulgence and love of 
ease which if not curbed will in time vitiate even the 
finest characters ? 

The teaching tidiness to boys does not require much 
attention to details. A man’s life has so little to do 
with the minutiz of house-keeping that it ought to be 
a comparatively easy matter for him to learn to keep 
his especial corner of the house neat, and to avoid dis 
ordering the general family rooms. 

3ut with a girl the case is different. She must 
comprehend the importance of little things; she 
must learn the evil consequences that may result from 
a neglected refrigerator; she must appreciate the ex- 
tra labor that is involved when cooking utensils are 
put away half washed or half dried; she must know 
the injurious effects upon carpets and curtains of al- 
lowing dust to become ground into them, the saving 
it is to wash clothes before they are too dirty, the ab- 
solute necessity of keeping sinks and drain-pipes per- 
fectly clean. Drilling in all these items should be 
part of a girl’s education, just as much as training in 
mathematics or languages. If she is as thoroughly 
versed in these things as she should be, so that the 
knowledge and its practice become a part of herself, 
there is little fear that, even in a house of her own, 
free from all supervision, her surroundings will ever 
bear the look of those of the woman who has no eye 
for dirt. i 
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WOMEN AND MEN, 
PERSONAL IDEALS. 

IR EDWIN ARNOLD, like most Englishmen of conserv- 

ative proclivities, thinks that we should be better off 
if we had in this country a better supply of “class dis- 
tinctions.” He thinks that these distinctions supply to 
Englishmen “respect for authority, and certain personal 
ideais which they follow devotedly.” There is, no doubt, 
something to be said in defence of respect for authority, but 
everything depends upon the source whence it proceeds. 
As a rule, the rich, the contented, the prosperous, think 
that the authority should be their own or that of their 
friends. The poor, the obscure, the discontented, are less 
satisfied with this assignment of authority. Now it is use- 
less to say that authority in itself is a good thing without 
reference to its origin or its quality. It is like saying that 
scales and weights are a good thing withont reference to 
the question who determined their value. If you weigh by 
the scales of a cheating peddler, then the more authority 
you assign to his weights, the worse for yon; better guess 
at it, or measure out \by the handful. We read in Knick- 
erbocker’s New York that the standard weight of the 
arly settlers in dealing with the Indians was the weight 











house-keepers, if they would, tell a similar tale con- 


















of a Dutchman’s foot; and no doubt the Indians were told 
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that it was their duty to pay reverence to this form of au- | the stylish beaver, drab, and castor shades will be a good back- 


thority. 
not vested in the foot of a Dutchman, but in the coronet of 
a German; there seems no other difference. “A word from 
the Prince of Wales in London determines, not merely the 
cut of a livery or the wearing of a kid glove, but the good 
repute of an artist or the bad repute of an actress. If he 
beckons a poet across the room, the poet feels honored. 
Indeed, the late Mrs. George Bancroft, a keen observer, once 
told me that she never knew an Englishman, however emi- 
nent in art or science, who, if he had dined with a duke, 
could help mentioning the fact to all his acquaintances. 
But is there anything ennobling in this form of social au- 
thority? 

Now that the human race has reached some degree of 
maturity and self-respect, there is no dignity in any tribu- 
nal of authority except that which a self-governing nation 
has created for itself. Such deference, and such alone, is 
manly. To find such deference at its highest point, we 
must look for it in that entertained by the American peo- 
ple for its own higher courts—courts which it has cre- 
ated, and could at any period with a little delay abolish, 
but which it recognizes meanwhile as final authority. This 
same sentiment has never in our day been brought to a test 
so difffenlt and a result so triumphant as in 1876, when Pre- 
sident Hayes was declared Chief Magistrate. Nearly one- 
half of the American voters honestly believed at that time 
that they had been defrauded of their rights; but the de- 
cision was made by a court expressly constituted for the 
purpose, and when made, the decree was self-executing3 
not a soldier was ordered out in its support. It is hard to 
imagine, and perhaps not desirable to see, a respect for an- 
thority more complete than this; for even such respect may 
be too excessive—as many of us discovered during the fu- 
gitive slave period—and may destroy the very liberties it 
seeks to preserve. 

When it comes to personal ideals, again, it makes all the 
difference in the world whether the ideals are to be of the 
genuine kind, or merely composed of a court dress and a 
few jewels. There is something very fine in the reverence 
for an ideal, even if the object of reverence be ill-selected. 
There is a fine passage in Heine’s fragmentary papers 
about England, where he suddenly comes, among the Lon- 
don docks, to a great ship just from some Oriental port, 
breathing of the gorgeous East, and manned with a crew 
of dark Mohammedans of many tribes. Weary of the land 
around him, and yearning for the strange world from which 
they came, he yet could not utter a word of their language, 
till at last he thought of a mode of greeting. Stretching 
forth his hands reverently, he cried, “Mohammed!” * Joy 
flashed over their dark faces, and assuming a reverent pos- 
ture, they answered, “ Bonaparte!” It matters not whether 
either of these heroes was a false prophet, he stood for a 
personal ideal, such as no mere king or nobleman ean rep- 
resent; and such an influence may exist equally under any 
government. Beaconsfield and Gladstone, Blaine and Cleve- 
land, represent hosts of sincere and unselfish admirers, and, 
on the other hand, of bitter opponents. If the enthusiasm 
be greater in England, so is the hostility; no American 
statesman, not even Jefferson or Jackson, ever was the ob- 
ject of such utter and relentless execration as was com- 
monly poured on Gladstone in England a year or two ago 
in what is called “the best society,” where Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold’s ideals are supposed to be most prevalent 

No class distinctions can do anything bat obscure such 
ideals as this. The habit of personal reverence—such rev- 
erence, for instance, as the college boy gives to a favorite 
teacher—is not only independent of all social barriers, but 
makes them trivial. I remember that, some ten years ago, 
when I was travelling by rail within sight of Princeton 
College, a young fellow next me pointed it out eagerly, and 
said to me, “I suppose that there are in that college two 
of the very greatest thinkers of modern times.” I asked 
their names, knowing that one of them would, of course, be 
Dr. MeCosh, and receiving as the other name that ofa gen- 
tleman of whom I had never heard, and whom I have now 
forgotten ; so that my young friend’s compliment may be 
distributed for what it is worth among all those professors 
who may wish to claim it. Such and so honorable was 
the enthusiastic feeling expressed by President Garfield 
toward Mark Hopkins——that to sit on the same log with him 
was to be in a university,—or the feeling that the Harvard 
students of forty years since had toward James Walker. 
Compare this boyish enthusiasm with the delight of Sir 
Walter Scott over the possession of a wineglass out of 
which George IV. had drunk when Prince Regent; and re- 
member how he carried it home for an heirloom in his 
family, and sat down on it and broke it after his arrival. 
Which was the more noble way of getting at a personal 
ideal? ‘There is no stronger satire on the proud English 
society of that day,” says Thackeray, “than that they ad- 
mired George.” When the history of this age comes to be 
written by some critic as fearless as the author of The Four 
Georges, does any one doubt that the Prince—whom even 
Punch once represented as following in the steps of his 
uncle, like Hamlet following the ghost, with “Go on! Vl 
follow thee” —will shift his position as hopelessly as George 
IV. did? “Which was the most splendid spectacle ever 
witnessed,” asks Thackeray —“ the opening feast of Prince 
George in London, or the resignation of Washington ?” 
After all, it seems, the most eminent of modern English lit- 
erary men has to turn from a monarchy to a republic to find 
a splendid spectacle. tT. W: Ht. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SERVICEABLE DRESSES. 


\ OOLLEN materials were never so handsome as they are 

now, and are so universally worn that it is quite possible 
to have a simple yet tasteful outfit of woollen dresses, using cloth 
or camel’s-hair for street costumes, cashmere for house dresses, 
and the exquisite crépons for evening gowns. An economist who 
must make a little money do a great deal should choose plain 
woollens instead of those with figures, stripes, or bars, or the bor- 
dered pattern dresses that attract attention by their showy designs, 
and she should find the best and newest shades of the colors that 
are most becoming to her, or that will combine well with a color 
that has hitherto proved satisfactory. If she is a pure blonde, 


In England at the present day the anthority is | 
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ground for her delicate tints; or if she have high color in lips and 
cheek, she can wear the clear yet dark silver grays even in the 
coldest weather, or the military blue with characteristic trimmings 
of gold or silver braid. If she be a brunette, her brown shades 
should have much red in them, as in the popular Eiffel color, and 
her blue gowns should be of the rich dark violet shade which is 
now fashionable. The new heliotrope and the grayish green ré- 
séda shades are said to be most becoming to the demi-blondes, or 
those who have fair complexion with dark hair. For gayer dress- 
es for the house brilliant red and clear yellow shades are chosen 
by dark and fair alike, and the same is true of white wools with 
gold or silver trimmings. Black, after having been decidedly out 
of favor in woollen fabrics, is again popular, and indeed fashion- 
able, for both house and street dresses. 

Camel’s-hair of pure wool and serges with well-marked diagonal 
lines are bought of medium weight, double width, and in good 
dark shades for street dresses, at 75 cents or $1 a yard. Smooth 
faced cloths cost about twice as much, and are preferred to the 
heavier tricots with slight ribs that catch the dust. These fabries 
are so wide and are now made up so plainly that only six yards 
are required for a dress, and they are thus within the reach of 
women of small means. Cashmere for morning and house dress- 
es costs from 50 cents to 75 cents a yard for fairly good qualities, 
but is not so wide as cloth or serge, and about eight yards are 
usually bought. If silk is to be combined with the cashmere, any 
remnant of six yards will suffice for the dress, and about four 
yards of silk will complete it. Henrietta cloths cost a little more 
than the cashmeres, are more lustrous on their twilled surface, 
whether partly of silk or not, and are very much liked both in 
colors and in black. 

Silk cord passementeries in points or flowers or in pendent 
balls are fashionable trimmings that need be bought only in very 
short lengths by the economist, a yard being made to trim the col- 
lar and wrists, or to extend along the curved or diagonal front of 
the bodice, while a bit of velvet or silk forms its collar, cuffs, and 
a vest, or some slight drapery. Very narrow edgings of loops or 
curves of black silk cord cost but little, and make dressy trim- 
mings on colored woollens, A remnant of velvet can be well used 
for large mutton-leg sleeves, or a bit of satin, plain or brocaded, 
for a full vest. 

For lining the dress waist and making the foundation skirt, a 
good and low-priced fabric is called Oxford cloth by the modistes 
who import it, but is better known in the shops as French sateen. 
This is finely twilled cotton, as lustrous as satin, and so durable 
that it is preferred to silk by many ladies who do not have to con- 
sider the cost. Only three lengths of this wide sateen are needed 
for a foundation skirt, as the side breadths can be cut from one 
length. Modistes make such skirts two yards and three-fourths 
wide for women of average height. They are finished rather softly 
at the foot, with a facing of the same sateen or of alpaca, and 
an interlining of crinoline that is not too stiff, and are then faced 
on the outside with silk or the dress goods to the depth of six or 
eight inches. The edges of all these materials are stitched together 
by machine at the foot of the skirt, and the facings are then drawn 
up in place, and hemmed by hand. If a skirt braid is added it is 
set underneath, to barely show below the edge. A single steel, ten 
or twelve inches in length, is set across the back about twelve 
inches below the waist. When economy is not considered, a knife- 
pleating of silk is set in the edge, not above it, of a foundation 
skirt, to give greater freedom to the feet, and a scant pinked ruffle 
of silk is set in asa balayeuse. A casing for a drawing-string to 
tie the skirt well back is placed across the back, and some mo- 
distes add tapes without a casing lower down to tie inside. A 
shapely pattern for a foundation skirt to be used with a steel or 
without one is given in Bazar No, 25 of the present volume. 

When buying hooks and eyes the amateur dress-maker should 
ask for bent hooks, as those slightly bent near the point stay fast- 
ened so well that it is not necessary to sew them on alternate 
sides of the dress waist in the usual inconvenient way. Small 
rings to be used instead of eyes on the outer part of dress waists 
should be covered with silk in button-hole stitches. The very 
large hooks and eyes used as cloak and fur fasteners are excellent 
for keeping a heavy skirt attached to a separate waist, four of 
the hooks being set on the waist just below the belt, two on the 
seams joining the back and side forms, and one on each under- 
arm seam; the eyes are placed on the skirt to correspond, and 
the wearer hooks them before fastening the inside belt of her 
dress. Small crocheted ball buttons are again used, and flat but- 
ton-moulds are covered with velvet in large sizes for redingotes, 
and quite small for placing in a row up the inside seam of deep 
cuffs or of mutton-leg sleeves that have no cuffs. 

If only one new dress can be purchased for general wear, it is 
best to get this black instead of colored, the choice being a broad 
diagonal serge, made up with or without velvet sleeves, or else 
Henrietta cloth, with silk sleeves and draped silk on the front of 
the bodice. The wintry-looking gown of serge is plainly cut, with 
the bodice lapped in front, and a single long revers of the fabric, 
or of velvet if the sleeves are velvet, sloping from the right shoul- 
der to the left of the waist line; the back ends in a slender 
basque without postilion pleats, and the whole waist is stitched 
once or twice along the edge. The collar stands high, and may 
be either velvet or serge. The favorite shape for large velvet 
sleeves is the mutton-leg in wrinkles above the elbows, and nearly 
tight below, with six small buttons and loops of braid on the in- 
side seams of each wrist. The coat sleeve simply widened at top, 








and lengthened there to stand out above the armhole, and in two | 


or three long folds, is also in favor for either velvet or wool 
sleeves. It is an easy matter to exaggerate the-fulness of sleeves, 
and the best modistes avoid this. What is called the English 
skirt is liked for these heavy diagonal dresses, consisting of two 
and a half or three straight breadths of double-width goods, near- 
ly plain in front and on the sides, with perhaps a few folds taken 
up on each hip, and the fulness massed in pleats laid upon pleats 
directly in the middle of the back. 

Black Henrietta cloth or cashmere dresses are made up more 
lightly with faille or peau de soie for half the front of the bodice, 
the mutton-leg sleeves, the flaring Medicis collar, and as a shirred 
scarf with fringe at the foot on the left side of the skirt. This is 
for an all-black dress, which can be further enriched by some cord 
passementerie in flower pattern, with drops on one edge set along 
the curved front of the bodice, the drops gradually lengthening to 
very deep fringe below where it falls on the left side over the hip. 
If color is to be introduced it is confined to the waist, and is mere- 
ly a gay silk handkerchief knotted and draped inside a V-shaped 
opening that has revers, or else it is dark Eiffel red or Suéde or 
green cloth, on which are rows of black braid or points of passe- 
menterie. The Persian broeaded silk called Cashmerienne, or a 
bit of sapphire blue satin, is gathered full in the open throats of 
black dress waists, or else flowered brocaded satin forms the blouse 
front under a jacket-waist of black wool. 

A tasteful model for wool dresses has the pointed front of the 
bodice lapped to fasten on the left shoulder and under the left 
arm; it is then slit open in V shape at the top to disclose velvet 
beneath, and has a high velvet collar, either straight or flaring, a 
velvet pointed belt, and velvet sleeves. The straight skirt has its 
broad front breadth taken up in a single deep loop on the left 
side @ la Grecque, disclosing a velvet breadth beneath. This is 
very pretty when carried out in fawn-colored wool with darker 





brown velvet, or in blue wool with Eiffel red velvet. Corduroy is 
used in the same way with green or with brown wool dr 
is less expensive than velvet. 

Redingotes and dresses with prinecesse backs and jacket fronts 
remain in favor, but, as we have said befo eS, the Inc roval 


e eff 
given by great revers and flapping coat tails is abandoned found 
waists with full gathered skirts are liked for house dresses, or to 
wear in the street under long cloaks. A wide wrinkled gird 


and full sleeves add to their stylishness. 

In remodelling last year’s dress waists the basque part maj 
thrust under the belt of the skirt, and a folded girdle of velvet 
wide ribbon conceals the join. The use of a different fabric fe 
sleeves is also helpful, as the tight sleeves of last season were first 
show wear. If the bodice is worn just under the arms 
Zouave or Figaro jacket can be made to cover it, or els 
wide galloon or inexpensive piaited braid can be passed around 
the entire armholes. If one side of the front of the w 
been accidentally soiled, it can have some silk, velvet, or wo 1 
contrasting color draped upon it in almost any way required, as in 





diagonal folds, or festooned from the right shoulder to the left 
It is also possible to cover the entire pointed front with another 
fabric, provided a girdle and collar of the dress material are used; 


this front shows no darts, is pleated in at the point of the waist, is 
plain above, and is fastened on the left shoulder, curves closely 
against the armhole, and is hooked in the under-arm seam. T 
back of such a waist has either a blunt or sharp point, and t 
full skirt is hooked up above its edge Such skirts have the back 
breadths folded in two box pleats of triple folds; the upper fold 
of each pleat is then separated at the top, turned under to form a 
point, and a large crochet button, or one of velvet, either round or 
square, is set on the point, and a hook is underneath each button 
to fasten to a ring or eye on the waist. Other cloth skirts have 
the full gathered back breadth turned back in a revers on each 
side and covered with velvet; these revers are widest at the top, 
and two large square velvet buttons are set on their corners, with 
a hook beneath to fasten them to the bodice. 

Striped silks are effectively combined with wool in new dvesses, 
the stripes pointing upward in the middle of the front of the waist 
and also of the skirt, in Eiffel Tower designs. Plaid silks are 
combined with cashmeres for pretty dressy toilettes, a youthful 
gown of palest pink cashmere opening over pink and white plaided 
moiré, and a lovely heliotrope cashmere of light tint for : 
ternoon dress has a jacket-waist di ing a pointed bodice of 
mauve, brown, rose, and green plaid, the silk ground of mauve 
and the colored bars in satin. 

For information received thanks are due Madame Barnes; and 
Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; Le Bovutitiimer; and E, J. Denning & Co. 





























PERSONAL. 

Mr. Wintiam Brack, in common with other popular authors, 
pays the penalty of distinction in being the frequent victim of 
the autograph fiend, who in these days has tricks and manners 
which are peculiarly his own. Mr. Black has received all sorts of 
letters, innocent on the surface, which proved, when unveiled, to Le 
decoys for an autograph. Nevertheless, he writes most entertain 
ingly of his experiences, and of the correspondence which falls to 
the lot of the writer of successful books. 

—At the annual luncheon and reunion of the New York and 
Brooklyn Branch of the Ingham Alumna Associati: I i 
friend and former pupil of the late Miss Mary A. B 
the secret of her life of usefulness and honor in these words, found 
written on the fly-leaf of her Bible 








“ Put any burden upon me, only sustain me. 
Send me anywhere, only go with me. 
Sever any tie but the tie which binds me to 
Thy service and Thy heart.” 





—Mrs. Emily Ingham Staunton, one of the 
this country of the higher education of wor 
Pennsylvania, on Friday, November Ist, at the as 

—It is said that oratorio singing is better paid 
ing in England. There Madame Nordica 
Madame Albani £120, and Madame Patti £ In this eountry 
there is not enough oratorio sung to make special training for 
worth while. 

—Prince Victor Napoleon has dark eyes, a clear olive 
plexion, and well-knit figure. He would remind one very strongly 
of Robert Lefévre’s picture of Napoleon I. if it were not for his 
heavy black mustache, and the unpretending suit of gray Tweed 
that he wears. The screen which stands in his room is composed 
of bright-colored military tunics sewn to a background of more 
sombre hue; a drum from the campaign of 1870, another from 
the Italian battle-fields of 1796, do duty for waste-paper baskets ; 
and above the bookease behind the prince’s chair hangs the black 
and gold cuirass of his grandfather the King of Westphalia 

—Mrs. Gilbert, the widow of John Gilbert, the actor, has pre 
sented his library of some three hundred volumes relating to the 
stage to The Players’, Curiously enough, they just fill the space 
left vacant on the shelves opposite Mr. Barrett’s collection 

—Otto Hegner, the boy pianist, who is now visiting this coun- 
try, is an attractive-looking lad, with good manners and a graceful 
figure. He is said to be thirteen years old, but he is large for his 
years. His eyes are dark brown, shaded by long lashes, and his 
shapely head is covered with wavy brown hair, which is worn 
long. 

—Clara Louise Kellogg is the first lady to carry a Tosca can 
in New York. This cane is made of light wood, is about five feet 
long, and has a chased silver top. A few inches from the top a 
hole is drilled through the wood, and this is decorated with a light 
silk cord and tassel. Tosca canes used in the mountains as alpen- 
stocks have an excuse for being, but in the streets of a city they 
can hardly be considered a necessity. 

—Miss Margaret Emma Ditto, the author of One Littl: 
and other popular stories, lives in a home that she built for | 
at Wellesley, Massachusetts. It is out from the village cer 
a retired road near a clump of trees, and is a gray cottage one 
story high with a gable roof. The house was planned by Miss 
Ditto, and is so arranged that the rooms down-stairs can be thrown 
into one or separated by sliding doors. Miss Ditto is a woman of 
unusual height and well-proportioned figure. Her brown hair is 
just turning gray, and is parted in the middle and combed smoothly 
back. She has a kindly expression, and a soft and extremely plea- 
sant voice. 

—Myron W. Whitney, the popular Boston basso, is proud of the 
fact that he was a bricklayer for seven years of his life. It was 
not his trowel but his voice, however, that laid the foundation of 
his fortune. 

—Ex-Secretary of State Thomas F. Bayard was married on No 
vember 7th, in Washington,.to Miss Mary W. Clymer, of Boston 
The bride wore a dress of Canton crépe, the material of which 
had been presented to her by the Chinese Minister to the United 
States, and carried a fan of rare old point-lace that had been car- 
ried on a similar occasion by her grandmother. Ex-President and 
Mrs. Cleveland attended the wedding, and were followed by a 
cheering crowd when they left the house. The crowd was not 
satisfied with cheering, but insisted upon shaking hands with the 
former President and his wife, and it was meteauntil the footman 
got down from his box and forced a way through the crowd that 
they succeeded in reaching their carriage, 
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For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Hanpkercuier or Trinket Box.—See 
Fig. 2.—{For design and description see Supple- 
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For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 59-65. 
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For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 33-35. 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 66-71. 
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Autuor or “A Princess or Tautr,” “Macteop or Dare,” “SHanpon Beuus,” “THe StranGe ADVENTURES oF a Hovuse-Boar,” etc 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ENTRAPPED., 


a were two young gentlemen standing | 


with their backs to the fire in the supper- 
room of the Garden Club, They were rather 
good-looking young men, very carefully shaven 
and shorn, gray-eyed, fair-mustached; and in- 
deed they were so extremely like each other that 
it might have been hard to distinguish between 
them, but that the one chewed a toothpick and 
the other a cigarette. Both were in evening dress, 
and both still wore the overcoat 
in which they had come into the club. They could 
talk freely without risk of being overheard ; for 
the members along there at the supper table were 
all listening—with much laughter—to a profes- 
sional entertainer, who, unlike the proverbial clown 
released from the pantomine, was never so merry 
and amusing as when diverting a select little cir- 
cle of friends with his own marvellous adventures, 

“Tt’s about time for Lionel Moore to make his 
appearance,” said one of the two companions, 
glancing at the clock. “I would rather have 
anybody else, if it comes to that,” said the other, 
peevishly. ‘ Moore spoils the game all to bits. 
You never know where to have him—” 

“ Yes, that’s just where he finds his salvation,” 
continued he of the toothpick. ‘ Mind you, that 
wild play has its advantages. He gets caught 
now and again, but he catches you attimes. You 
make sure he is bluffing, you raise him and raise 
him, then you call him—and find he has three 
aces! And I will say this for Moore, he’s a cap- 
ital loser. He doesn’t seem to mind losing a 
bit, so long as you keep on. You would think 
he was a millionaire; only a millionaire would 
have an eye on every chip, I suppose. What 
salary do they give him at the New Theatre?” 

“Fifty pounds a week, I’ve heard say; but 
people tell such lies. Even fifty pounds a week 


won’t hold out if he goes on like that. What I 
maintain is that it isn’t good poker. For one 


thing, I object to ‘straddling’ altogether; it’s 
simply a stupid way of raising the stakes; of 
eourse, the straddler has the advantage of com- 


* Begun in Harrgn’s Bazar No. 80, Vol. XXII. 





| your chips, Bertie,” 


and crush hat | 

















“AND AGAIN SHE FILLED UP HIS GLASS, WHICH HE HAD NOT EMPTIED.” 


PRINCE 


FORTUNATUS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


ing in last, but then look at the disadvantage of 
having to bet first. No, I don’t object to betting 
before the draw; that’s sensible; there’s some 
skill and judgment in that; but straddling is 
simply stupid. You ought to make it easy for 
every one to come in; that’s the proper game; 
frighten them out afterward if you can.” And 
then he added, gloomily, “ That fellow Moore is 
a regular bull in a china shop.” 

“T suspect he has been raking over a few of 
his companion said, with a 
placid grin. 

Just as he was speaking, Lionel entered the 
room, and having ordered some supper, took a 
seat at the table. One of those young gentle- 
men, throwing away his toothpick, came and sat 
down opposite him. 

“ Big house to-night, as usual ?” he asked. 

“Full,” was the answer. “I dare say when 
the archangel blows his trump, the Squire's 
Daughter will still be advertised in the bills all 
over the town. I don’t see why it should stop 
before then.” 

“Tt would be a sudden change for the com- 
pany, wouldn’t it?” the young man on the other 
side of the table said. ‘“ Fancy, now, a music- 
hall singer—no disrespect to you, Moore—I mean 
a music-hall comic— fancy his finding himself 
all at once in heaven; don’t you think he'd feel 
deuced awkward? He wouldn’t be quite at home, 
would he ?—want to get back to Mr. Chairman 
and the chorus in the gallery, eh, what? ’Pon 
my soul, it would make a capital picture if you 
could get a fellow with plenty of imagination to 
do it—quite tragic, don’t you know—you’d have 
the poor devil’s face just full of misery, not 
knowing where to go or what to do.” 

“The British public would be inclined to rise 
and rend that painter,’”’ said Lionel, carelessly : 
this young man was useful as a poker player, but 
otherwise not interesting. 

Two or three members now came in, and by 
the time Lionel had finished his frugal supper, 
there was a chosen band of five ready to go up- 
stairs and set to work with the cards. There 
was some ordering of lemon squashes and further 
cigarettes ; new packs were brought by the wait- 
er; the players took their places ; and the game 





> and a 


ig “limit,” the amusement could have 
been kept mild enough by any one who preferred 
it should remain so, 

But the usual thing happened. Now and again 
a fierce fight would ensue between two good hands, 


was opened. With a sixpenny “ ante’ 
ten-shilli 





and that seemed to arouse a spirit of general 
emulation and eagerness; the play grew more 
bold ; bets apart from the game were laid by in- 
dividual players between themselves. The put 
ting up of the “ante” became a mere farce, for 
every one came in as a matter of course, even if 
he had to draw five cards; and already the piles 
of chips on the table had undergone serious dim- 
inutiou or augmentation—in the latter case there 
was a glimmer of gold among the bits of ivory. 
There was no visible excitement, however ; per- 
haps a player caught bluffing might smile a little 
—that was all. 

Lionel had been pretty fortunate, considering 
his wild style of play ; but then his very reckless- 
ness stood him in good stead when he chanced 
to have a fair hand, his reputation for bluffing 
leading on his opponents. And then an extraor- 
dinary bit of luck had befallen him. On this 
occasion the first hand dealt him contained three 
queens, a seven, and a five. To make the other 
players imagine he had either two pairs or was 
drawing to a flush, he threw away only one of 
the two useless cards—the five, as it chanced ; 
but his satisfaction (which he bravely endeavored 
to conceal) may be imagined when he found that 
the single card dealt him in its place was a seven. 
He therefore had a full hand! When it came to 
his turn, instead of beginning cautiously as an 
ordinary player would have done, he boldly raised 
the bet ten shillings. But that frightened no- 
body. His game was known ; they imagined he had 
either two pairs, or had failed to fill his flush and 
was merely bluffing. When, however, there was 
another raise of ten shillings from the opposite 
side of the table, that was a very different mat- 
ter; one by one the others dropped out, leaving 
these two in. And then it went on: 

“ Well, Pll just see your ten shillings, and raise 
you another ten.” 

“ And another ten.” 

“ And another ten.” 


| 





“ And another ten 

Of course universal attentior 
trated on this duel. Probabl; 
the players were of opinion that Lionel Moore 
was bluffing ; that at least was certainly the opin- 
ion of his antagonist, who kept raising and rais- 
ing without a qualm. At length both of them 
had to borrow money to go on with: but still the 
duel continued, and still the pile of gold and chips 
in the middle of the table g 

“ And another ten.” 

“ And another ten.” 

Not a word of encouragement or dissuasion was 
uttered by any one of t they sat si- 
lent and amused, wondering which of the two 
was about to be smitten under the fifth rib. And 
at last it was Lionel’s opponent who gave in. 

* On 


half-sovereign, “I will simply gaze 


i Was now concen- 
four out of five of 


rew and increased. 
ie on-lookers ; 


this occasion,” said he, depositing his 
What have 
you got? 

“ Well, I have got a full hand,” Lionel answer- 
ed, putting down the cards on the table 

“That is good enough,” the other sa d, stolidly. 
“Take away the money 

After this dire combat the game fell flat a lit 
tle ; but interest was soon revived by a round of 
jack pots; and here again Lionel was in good- 
luck. Indeed, when the players rose from the ta- 
ble, about three o’clock, he might have come away 
a winner of close on £40, had not some reckless 
person called out something about whiskey poker. 
Now whiskey poker is the very stupidest form 
of gambling that the mind of man has ever con- 
ceived, though at the end of the evening some 
folk hunger after it as a kind of final fillip, Each 
person puts down a certain sum—it may be a 





sovereign, it may be five sovereigns—poker hands 
are dealt out, the cards being displayed face up- 
ward on the table; there is no drawing; whoever 
has the best hand simply annexes the pool. It 
looks like a game, but it is not a game; it is 
merely cutting the cards; but as the stakes can 
be doubled or trebled each round, the jaded ap 
petite for gambling finds here a potent and fiery 
stimulant just as the party breaks up. Lionel 
was not anxious to get away with the money he 
had won. It was he who proposed to increase 
the stakes to £10 from each player—which the 
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rest of them, to their credit be it said, refused to 
do. In the end, when they went to get their 
hats and coats before issuing into the morning 
air, some one happened to ask Lionel how he had 
come off on the whole night, and he replied that 
he did not think he had either won or lost any- 
thing to speak of. He hardly knew. Certainly 
he did not seem to care 

The dawn was not yet. The gas lamps shone 
in the murky thoroughfares as he set out for Pic- 
cadilly alone. The others all went away in han- 
soms; he preferred to walk. 


And even when he | 





reached his rooms, he did not go to bed at once ; | 
he sat up thinking, a prey to a strange sort of | 


restlessness that had of late taken possession of 
him. For this young man’s gay and happy but- 
terfly life was entirely gone. The tragic disap- 
pearance of Nina, followed by the sudden shat- 
tering of all his visionary hopes in connection 
with Honnor Cunyngham, had left him in a 
troubled, anxious, morbid state that he himself 
perhaps could not well have accounted for. Then 


the sense of solitariness that he had experienced | 


when he found that Nina had so unexpectedly 
vanished from his ken had been intensified since 
he had taken to declining invitations from his 
fashionable friends, and spending his nights in 
the aimless distraction of gambling at the Garden 
Club. Was there a touch of hurt pride in his 
withdrawal from the society of those who in 
former days used to be called “the great”? At 
least he discovered this: that if he did wish to 
withdraw from their society nothing in the world 
was easier. They did not importune him. He 
was free to go his own way. Perhaps this also 


wounded him; perhaps it was to revenge himself | 


that he sought to increase his popularity with-the 
crowd. At night he sang with a sort of bravado 
to bring down the house; in the daytime it com- 
forted him to perceive from a distance in that or 
the other window a goodly display of his photo- 
graphs, which he had learned to recognize from 
afar. But in whatever direction these wayward 
moods drew him or tossed him, there was ever 
this all-pervading disquiet, and a haunting regret 
that almost savored of remorse, and a sick im- 
patience of the slow-passing and lonely hours. 


He had given up all hopes of hearing from | 


Nina now, or of gaining any news of her. Pan- 
diani had nothing to tell him, The Signorina An- 
tonia Rossi had not written to any of her Neapoli- 
tan friends, so far as could be ascertained, since 
the previous December; certainly she had not 
presented herself here in Naples to seek any en- 
gagement. The old maestro, in praying his il- 
lustrious and celebrated correspondent to accept 
his respectful submissions, likewise begged of 
him, should anything be learned with regard to the 
Signorina Rossi, to communicate further. There 
was no hope in that quarter. 

But one morning Estelle made a new suggest- 
10n, 

“There is something I have recalled. Yes; it 
is perhaps of not great importance; yet perhaps 
again,” she said. ‘One day Nina and I, we were 
speaking of this thing and the other, and she 
said it was right and proper that a young lady 
should have a dot, What is the English? No 
matter. She said the young lady should bring 
something toward the—the management, and she 
asked how she or I could do that. Then comes 
her plan. She was thinking of it before she ar- 
rives in England, It was to go to America—to 
be engaged for concerts. Oh, they pay large, 
large salaries, if you have a good voice ; and Nina 
would take engagements for all the big cities, 
until she got over to San Franciscv, and from 
there to Australia. A great tour, a long time, 
but at the end, then she has the little fortune, 
and she is independent whatever happens. Mar- 
riage? Well, perhaps not; but she is indepen- 
dent. Yes, it was Nina’s plan to go away on that 
long tour; but she comes to England, she is en- 
gaged at the New Theatre, she practises her little 
economies, but not so as it would be in America ; 
and now—now if she wishes to go away for a 
long, long time, is it not America? She goes on 
the long voyage; she forgets—what she wishes to 
forget. Her singing, it is constant occupation. 
She must work, and they welcome a good voice 
there. She will have friends. Do you consider 
it not possible? Yes, it is possible, for that is to 
go entirely away, and there is no danger of any 
one interfering.” 

“It’s just frightful to think of,” he said, “if 
what you imagine is correct. Fancy her crossing 
the Atlantic all by herself—landing in New York 
unknown to any human being there—” 

“ Ah, but do you fear for Nina ?” Estelle cried. 
“No, no—she has courage—she has self-reliance, 
even in despair—she will have made preparations 
for all. Everywhere she has her passport—in 
her voice. ‘I-am Miss Ross, from the New The- 
atre, London,’ she says. ‘How do we know that 
you are Miss Ross? ‘Give mea sheet of music, 
then.’ Perhaps it is in a theatre or a concert- 
room. Nina sings. ‘Thank you, mademoiselle ; 
it is enough, What are the terms you wish for 
an engagement?’ Then it is finished; and Nina 
has all ber plans made for her by the manage- 
ment; and she goes from one town to the other, 
far away perhaps; perhaps she has not much 
time to think of England. So much the better: 
poor Nina!” 

And for a while he took an eager interest in 
the American newspapers. Such of them as he 
could get hold of he read diligently, particularly 
the columns in which concerts and musical enter- 
tainments were announced or reported. But there 
was no mention of Miss Ross, or of any new 
singer whom he could identify with her. Grad- 
ually he lost all hope in that direction also. He 
did not forget Nina, He could not; but he grew 
to think that—whether she was in America, or 
in Australia, or in whatever far land she might 
be—she had gone away forever. Her abrupt 
disappearance was no momentary withdrawal ; 
she had sundered their familiar association, their 
close comradeship, that was never to be resumed; 








according to the old and sad refrain, it was “ Adieu 
for evermore, my dear, and adieu for evermore !” 
Well, for him there were still crowded houses 
with their dull thunders of applause; and there 
were cards and betting to send the one feverish 
hour flying after the other; and there were the 
lonely walks through the London streets in the 
daytime, when the hours did mot fly so quickly. 
He had carefully put away those trinkets that 
Nina had returned to him; he would fain have 
forgotten their existence. 

And then there was Miss Burgoyne. Miss 
Burgoyne could be very brisk and cheerful when 
she chose; and she now seemed bent on show- 
ing Mr. Lionel Moore the sunnier side of her 
character. In truth, she was most assiduously 
kind to the young man, even when she scolded 
him about the life he was leading. Her room 
and its mild refreshments were always at his dis- 
posal. She begged for his photograph, and hav- 
ing got it, she told him to write something very 
nice and pretty at the foot of it: why should 
formalities be used between people so intimately 
and constantly associated? On more than one 
occasion she substituted a real rose (which was 
not nearly so effective, however) for the millinery 
blossom which Grace Mainwaring had to drop 
from the baleony to her lover below; and of 
course Lionel had to treasure the flower, and 
keep it in water, until the hot and gassy atmos- 
phere of his dressing-room killed it. Once or 
twice she called him Lionel, by way of pretty in- 
advertence. 

There came an afternoon when the fog that 
had lain all day over London deepened and deep- 
ened until in the evening the streets were become 
almost impassable. The various members of the 
company, setting out in good time, managed to 
reach the theatre, though there were breathless 
accounts of adventures and escapes as this one 
or that hurried through the wings and down into 
the dressing-room corridor; but the public, not 
being paid to come forth on such a night, for the 
most part preferred the snugness and safety of 
their own homes, so that the house was but half 
filled, and the faces of the scant audience were 
more dusky than ever—were almost invisible— 
beyond the blaze of the foot-lights. And as the 
performance proceeded, Miss Burgoyne professed 
to become more and more alarmed. Dreadful 
reports came in from without. All traffic was 
suspended. It was scarcely possible to cross a 
street. Even the policemen, familiar with the 
thoroughfares, dared hardly leave the pavement 
to escort a bewildered traveller to the other side. 

When Lionel, having dressed for the last act, 
went into Miss Burgoyne’s room, he found her 
(apparently) very much perturbed. 

“Have you heard? It’s worse than ever !” she 
called to him from the inner apartment. 

“So they say.” 

“Whatever am I to do!” she exclaimed—her 
anxiety proving too much for her grammar, 

“Well, I think you couldn’t do better than stop 
where you are,” Harry Thornhill made answer, 
carelessly. 

“Stop where I am? It’s impossible! My 
brother Jim would go frantic. He would make 
sure I was run over, or drowned, or something, 


| and be off to the police stations.” 


“Oh no, he wouldn’t; he wouldn’t stir out on 
such a night, if he had any sénse.” 

“Not if he thought his sister was lost? That’s 
all you know. There are some people who do 
have a little affection in their nature,” said Miss 
Burgoyne, as she drew aside the curtain and 
came forth, and went to the tall glass. “ But 
surely I can get a four-wheeled cab, Mr. Moore? 
I will give the man a sovereign to take me safe 
home. And even then it will bedreadful. I get 
so frightened in a bad fog—absolutely terrified 
—and especially at night. Supposing the man 
were to lose his way? Or he might be drunk ? 
I wish I had asked Jim to come down fer me. 
There’s Miss Constance’s mother never misses a 
single night. I wonder who she thinks is going 
to run away with that puny-faced creature !” 

“Oh, if you are at all afraid to make the 
venture alone, I will go with you,” said he. “I 
don’t suppose I can see further in a fog than 
any one else, but if you are nervous about being 
alone, you'd better let me accompany you.” 

“Will you ?” she said, suddenly wheeling round, 
and bestowing upon him a glance of obvious 


gratitude. ‘“ That is indeed kind of you! Now 
I don’t care for all the fogs in Christendom. But 


really and truly,” she added—* really and truly you 
must tell me if I am taking you away from any 
other engagement.” 

“ Not at all,” he said, idly. “I had thought of 
going up to the Garden Club for some supper; 
but it isn’t the sort of night for anybody to be 
wandering about. When I’ve left you in the 
Edgware Road, I can find my way to my rooms 
easily. Once in Park Lane, I could go blindfold.” 

And very proud and pleased was Miss Bur- 
goyne to accept his escort—tl at is to say, when 
he had, with an immense amount of trouble, 
brought a four-wheeled cab, accompanied by two 
linkboys with blazing torches, up to the stage- 
door. And when they had started off on their 
unknown journey through this thick chaos, she 
did not minimise the fears she otherwise should 
have suffered; this was thanking him by impli- 
cation. As for the route chosen by the cabman, 
or rather by the linkboys, neither he nor she had 
the faintest idea what it was. Outside they 
could see nothing but the gold and crimson of 
the torches flaring through the densely yellow 
fog ; while the grating of the wheels against the 
curb told them that their driver was keeping as 
close as he could to the pavement. Then they 
would find themselves leaving that guidance, and 
blindly adventuring out into the open thorough- 
fare to avoid some obstacle—some spectral wain 
or omnibus got hopelessly stranded ; while there 
were muffled cries and calls here, there, and 
everywhere. They went at a snail’s pace, of 
course, Once, at a corner, the near wheels got 





on the pavement; the cab tilted over; Miss Bur- 
goyne shrieked aloud and clung to her com- 
panion; then there was a heavy bump, and the 
venerable vehicle resumed its slow progress. 
Suddenly they beheld a cluster of dim, nebulous, 
phantom lights high up in air. 

“This must be Oxford Circus, surely,” Lionel 
said. 

He put his head out of the window, and called 
to the cabman. 

“ Where are we now, cabby ?” 

“Blessed if I know, sir!’ was the husky an- 
swer, coming from under the heavy folds of a 
cravat, 

“ Boy,” he called again, “where are we? Is 
this Oxford Circus ?”’ 

“No, no, sir,” responded the sharp voice of the 
London gamin. ‘“ We ain’t ’alf way up Regent 
Street yet.” 

He shut the window. 

“At this rate, goodness only knows when 
you'll ever get home,” he said to her. “ You 
should have stopped at the theatre.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said she, cheerfully. 
“Tt’s an adventure. It’s something to be talked 
of afterward. I shouldn’t wonder if the the- 
atrical papers got hold of it; just the kind of 
paragraph to go the round—Harry Thornhill and 
Grace Mainwaring lost in a fog together. No, I 
don’t mind, I’m very well off. But fancy some 
of those poor girls about the theatre, who must 
be trying to get home on foot. No four-wheeled 
cabs for them; no companion to keep up their 
spirits. I sha’n’t forget your kindness, Mr. 
Moore.” 

Indeed Lionel was much more anxious than 
she was, He would rather have done without 
that paragraph in the newspapers. All his 
senses were on the rack ; and yet he could make 
out absolutely nothing of his whereabouts in this 
formless void of a world, with its opaque atmos- 
phere, its distant calls, inquiries, warnings, its 
murky lamp-lights that only became visible when 
they were over one’s head. Miss Burgoyne seem- 
ed to be well content, to be amused even. She 
liked to see her name in the newspapers. There 
would be a pretty little paragraph to get quoted 
in gossipy columns, even if she and her more 
anxious fellow-adventurer did not reach home 
till breakfast-time. 

The linkboys certainly deserved the very sub- 
stantial reward that Lionel bestowed on them, 
for when, after what seemed interminable hours 
—with all kinds of stoppages and inquiries in 
this Egyptian darkness—the cab came to a final 
halt, and when Miss Burgoyne had been piloted 
across the pavement, she declared that here, in- 
dubitably, was her own door. Indeed, at this 
very moment it was opened, and there was a 
glimmer of a candle in the passage. 

“No, Mr. Moore,” she said, distinetly, when Lio- 
nel came back after paying the cabman, “ you 
are not going off like that—certainly not. You 
roust be starving; you must come upstairs, and 
have something to eat and drink. Jim,” she 
said, addressing her brother, who was standing 
there, candle in hand, ‘‘ have you left any supper 
for us?” 

“Thaven’t touched a thing yet,” said he. “I’ve 
been waiting for you I don’t know how long.” 

“There’s a truly heroic brother!” exclaimed 
the young lady, as she pulled Lionel into the lit- 
tle lobby and shut the door. ‘ What’s enough 
for two is enough for three. Come along, Mr. 
Moore. ‘And now you've got safely into a house, 
I think you’d much better have Jim’s room for 
the night, or the morning rather. I’m sure Jim 
won’t mind taking the sofa.” 

“T? NotI,” said her brother, blowing out the 
candle as they entered the lamp-lit room. 

It was a pretty room, and, with its blazing 
fire, looked very warm and snug after the cold, 
raw night without. Miss Burgoyne threw off her 
cloak and hat, and set to work to supplement the 
supper that was already laid on the central ta- 
ble. Her brother Jim—who was a dawdling, 
good-natured-looking lad of about fifteen, clad 
in a marvellous costume of cricketing trousers, « 
“ blazer ” of overpowering blue and yellow stripes, 
and an Egyptian fez set far back on his forehead 
—helped her to explore the contents of the cup- 
board, and very soon the three of them were 
seated at a comfortable and most welcome little 
banquet. Indeed, the charming little feast was 
almost sumptuous, insomuch that Lionel was in- 
clined to ask himself whether Miss Burgoyne, 
who was an astute young lady, had not foreseen 
the possibility of this small supper party before 
leaving home in the afternoon, The oysters, for 
example—did Miss Burgoyne order a dozen oys- 
ters for herself alone every evening ?—for her 
brother declared that he had never touched and 
would not touch any such thing. Lionel ob- 
served that his own photograph, which he had 
recently given her, had been accorded the place 
of honor on the mantel-shelf. Another portrait 
of him, which she had bought, stood on the piano. 
But why these trivial suspicions, when she was 
so kind and hospitable and considerate? She 
pressed things on him; she herself filled up his 
glass; she was as merry as possible, and talka- 
tive and good-humored. 

“Just to think we’ve known each other so 
long, and you’ve never been in my house before !” 
she said. “That's a portrait of my younger sis- 
ter you’re looking at; isn’t she pretty? It’s a 
pastel—Miss Corkran’s. Of course she is not 
allowed to sit up for me; only Jim does that; 
he keeps me company at supper-time; for I 
couldn’t sit down all by myself, could I, in the 
middle of the night? Oh yes, you must have 
some more. I know gentlemen are afraid of 
champagne in a house looked after by a woman; 
but that’s all right; that was sent me as a Christ- 
mas present by Mr. Lehmann.” 

“Tt is excellent,” Lionel assured her, “but I 
must keep my head clear if I am to find my way 
into Park Lane; after that it will be easy enough 
getting home.” 
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‘“* But there’s Jim’s room !” she exclaimed. 

“Oh no, thank you,” he said; “I shall get 
down there without any trouble.” 

And then she went to a cabinet that formed 
part of a bookcase, and returned with a cigar 
box in her hand. 

“T am not so sure of these,” she said. “ They 
are some I got when papa was last in town; and 
he seemed to think them tolerable.” 

“Oh, but I sha’n’t smoke, thanks—no, no, I 
couldn’t think of it!” he protested. “ You'll 
soon be coming down again to breakfast.” 

“To please me, Mr. Moore,” she said, some- 
what authoritatively, “I assure you there’s ne- 
thing in the world I like so much as the smell 
of cigars.” 

What was she going to say next? But he took 
a cigar and lit it; and again she filled up his 
glass, which he had not emptied; and they set 
to talking about the Royal Academy of Music, 
while she nibbled Lychee nuts, and her brother 
Jim subsided into a French novel. Miss Bur- 
goyne was a sharp and shrewd observer ; she 
had had a sufficiently varied career, and had 
come through some amusing experiences. She 
talked well; but on this evening, or morning, 
rather, always on the good-natured side; if she 
described the foibles of any one with whom she 
had come in contact, it was with a laugh. Lio- 
nel was inclined to forget that outer world of 
thick cold fog, so warm and pleasant was the 
bright and pretty room, so easily the time seem- 
ed to pass. 

However, he had to tear himself away in the 
end. She insisted on his having a muffler of 
Jim’s to wrap round his throat. Both she and 
her brother went down-stairs to see him out; and 
then, with a hasty good-by, he plunged into the 
dark, He had some difficulty in crossing to the 
top of Park Lane, for there were wagons come 
in from the country waiting for the daylight to 
give them some chance of moving on; but event- 
ually he found himself in the well-known thor- 
oughfare, and thereafter had not much trouble 
in getting down to his rooms in Piccadilly. This 
time he went to bed without sitting up in front 
of the fire in aimless reverie. 

This was not the last he was to hear of that 
adventure. Two days afterward the foreshad- 
owed paragraph appeared in an evening paper, 
and from thence it was copied into all the weekly 
periodicals that deal more or less directly with 
theatrical affairs. It was headed, “The Squire’s 
Daughter in Wednesday Night’s Fog,” and gave 
a minute and somewhat highly colored account 
of Miss Burgoyne’s experiences on the night in 
question; while the fact of her having been es- 
corted by Mr. Lionel Moore was pointed to as an- 
other instance of the way in which professional 
people were always ready to help each other. 
That this account emanated in the first place 
from Miss Burgoyne herself, there could be no 
doubt whatever; for there were certain incidents 
—as, for example, the cab wheels getting up on 
the pavement, and the near upsetting of the ve- 
hicle—which were only known to herself and her 
companion; but Lionel did not in his own mind 
accuse her of having directly instigated its pub- 
lication. He thought it was more likely one of 
the advertising tricks of Mr. Lehmann, who was 
always trying to keep the chief members of his 
company well before the public. It was the first 
time certainly that he, Lionel, had had his name 
coupled (unprofessionally) with that of Miss Bur- 
goyne in the columns of a newspaper; but was 
that of any consequence? People might think 
what they liked. He had grown a little reckless 
and careless of late. 

But a much more important event was now 
about to happen, which the theatrical papers 
would have been glad to get for their weekly 
gossip, had the persons chiefly concerned thought 
fit. Just at this time there was being formed in 
London, under distinguished patronage, a loan 
collection of arms and embroideries of the Middle 
Ages; and there was to be a Private View on the 
Saturday preceding the opening of the exhibition 
to the public. Amongst others, Miss Burgoyne 
received a couple of cards of invitation; where- 
upon she came to Lionel, told him that her bro- 
ther Jim was going to see some foot-ball match 
on that day, explained that she was very anxious 
to have a look at the precious needle-work, and 
virtually asked him to take her to the show. 
Lionel hung back; the crowd at this Private 
View were sure to include a number of fashion- 
able folk; there might be one or two people there 
whom he would rather not meet. But Miss Bur- 
goyne was gently persuasive, not to say pertina- 
cious; he could not well refuse. Finally it was 
arranged he should call for her about half past 
one o’clock on the Saturday, so that they might 
have a look round before the crush began in the 
afternoon, 

Trust an actress to know how to dress for any 
possible occasion! When he called for her he 
found her attired in a most charming costume; 
though, to be sure, when she was at last ready 
to go, he may have thought her furs a trifle too 
magnificent for her height. They drove in a 
hansom to Bond Street. There were few people 
in the rooms; certainly no one whom he knew; 
she could study those gorgeous treasures of em- 
broidery from Italy and the East, he could ex- 
amine the swords and daggers and coats of mail, 
as they pleased. And when they had lightly 
glanced round the rooms, he was for getting 
away again; but she was bent on remaining un- 
til the world should arrive, and declared that she 
had not half exhausted the interest of the vari- 
ous cases. 

As it chanced, the first persons he saw whom 
he knew were Miss Georgie Lestrange and her 
brother; and Miss Georgie, not perceiving that 
any one was with him (for Miss Burgoyne was at 
the moment feasting her eyes on some rich-hued 
Persian stuffs), came up to him. 

“Why, Mr. Moore, you have quite disappeared 
of late,” the ruddy-haired damsel said, quite re- 
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proachfully. ‘Where have you been? What 
have you been doing ?” 

“Don’t you ever read the newspapers, Miss 
Lestrange?” he said. “I have been advertised 
as being on view every night at the New Thea 
tre.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that. Lady Adela says you 
have quite forsaken her.” 

“Ts Lady Adela to be here this afternoon ?” 
he asked, in an off-hand way. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Miss Georgie. 
is going everywhere just now, in order to put ev- 
erything into her new novel. It is to be a per- 
fectly complete picture of London life as we see 
it around us.” 

“ That is, the London between Bond Street and 
Campden Hill?” 

“Oh, well, all London is too big for one can- 
vas. You must cut it into sections, I dare say 
she will take up Whitechapel in her next book.” 

Miss Burgoyne turned from the glass case to 
seek her companion, and seemed a little sur- 
prised to find him talking to these two strangers, 
It was the swiftest glance, but Miss Georgie di- 
vined the situation in an instant, 

“Good-by for the present,” she said, and she 
and her brother passed on, 

And now he was more anxious than ever to 
get away. If Lady Adela apd her sisters were 
coming to this exhibition, was it not highly prob- 
able that Honnor Cunyngham might be of the 
party? He did not wish to meet any one of 
them; especially did he not care to meet them 
while he was acting as escort to Miss Burgoyne. 
There were reasons which he could hardly de- 
fine; he only knew that the clicking of the turn- 
stile on the stair was an alarming sound, and 
that he regarded each new group of visitors as 
they came into the room with a furtive appre- 
hension. 

“Oh, very well,” Miss Burgoyne said at length, 
“let us go.” And on the staircase she again 
said: “‘ What is it? Are you afraid of meeting 
the mamma of some girl you’ve jilted? Or some 
man to whom you owe money for cards? Ah, 
Master Lionel, when are you going to reform and 
lead a steady and respectable life ?” 

He breathed more freely when he was outside ; 
here, in the crowd, if he met any one to whom he 
did not wish to speak, he could be engaged with 
his companion and pass on without ree 
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especially the harmonious tints of walls and ceil- 
ings. Each apartment is a charming study in 
color, 

Two small rooms flank the entrance, and one 
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SIDE VIEW OF FARNSWORTH ART SCHOOL. 


“Sheep returning Home,” by Auguste Bonheur, 
brother of the famous Rosa Bonheur. He at- 
tained considerable reputation as an animal paint- 
er, though his fame is overshadowed by hers. 
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He proposed to Miss Burgoyne that they should | is already furnished for a pottery room, The “The Bedouin Chief,” by Adolf Schreyer, is | peated: 

walk home by way of Piccadilly and Park Lane; | wood of each is oak; the walls warm yellow. | the gem of the Stetson Collection, and is valued “Impressed as the artist must be with the vast 
and that young lady cheerfully assented. It was | Three ebonized cases contain the small collection | at $5000. Two Bedouins, superbly mounted, have | accomplishment of the past, might he not feel 
quite a pleasant afternoon for London in mid- | of pottery which belongs to the college. The | just leaped a brook which flows in the foreground, | more strongly still the possibilities of the future 
winter, The setting sun shone with a dull cop- | central hall is also furnished in oak, the walls | Both are looking back, as if on the watch for pos- | in the infinite beauty and power around him ? 
per lustre along the fronts of the tall buildings, | being rich brownish- yellow with an old-rose | sible danger, while their magnificent steeds strain | Might he not see before him an art able by truth 
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FARNSWORTH ART SCHOOL AT 
WELLESLEY. 
BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 

NARNSWORTH ART SCHOOL, the newest 
} and handsomest of the buildings of Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts, was for- 
mally opened October 23d. More than four hun- 
dred guests visited the galleries, lecture-rooms, 
studios, library, and class-rooms which make up 
a completely equipped building for the study of 
art. The dedicatory exercises followed a recep- 
tion and collation, and were presided over by the 
Rev. Alexander MacKenzie, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. They consisted of prayer by the 
President of Iowa College ; an address of weleome 
by Dr. MacKenzie, in which he paid eloquent 
tribute to the generous founder of the building, 
Mr. Isaac D. Farnsworth; a description of the 
building and its purposes by Mr. Arthur Rotch, 








frieze. It is not so lofty as the lecture-room and 
galleries, and over it is a square hall, with a railed 
opening in the centre and balconies on three 
sides, whence can be seen the three great rooms 
of the building. In the lower hall is hung a 
magnificent piece of embroidery done on scarlet 
satin, which has been for some years one of the 
art treasures of the college. The doorways lead- 
ing right and left to the galleries are arched, and 
these, with the arches of the gallery alcoves op- 
posite them, are the only curves allowed in the 
building. 

The lecture-room, whose floor dimensions are 
35 by 50 feet, is a lofty apartment, with wood- 
work of a warm straw-color. A deep wainscot 
runs around the room. The walls are of dull pale 
green, the curtains—covering the rows of small 
square windows which, set close to the ceiling, 
light the room—are darker, and the square ceiling 
panels, showing between beams of straw-colored 
wood, are so dark as to be almost blue. The 
lecture chairs match the wood-work, as does also 
the lecturer’s desk, which stands in an aleove. A 








every muscle in their efforts to get a firm footing 
on the rocky shore. The colors of garments and 
trappings are rich and beautiful, and the faces of 
the men perfect in their stern expression, 

“Our Pet Cows,” by Dieterle van Marcke, 
daughter of Emile van Marcke, is a delicate bit 
of pastoral painting. Willard’s portrait of Wil- 
liam M. Hunt is a feature of the collection, The 
“ Portrait of a Monk,” by Moses Wiglit, and “ The 
Acolyte,” an old painting by G, Guarana, are also 
representations of single figures. A picture which 
attracts attention is “* Martin Luther,” painted by 
Professor Stolzner, a Munich artist. It repre- 
sents the great reformer in an hour of leisure 
playing dreamily on his favorite instrument. He 
sits near an open casement, his head thrown back, 
his eyes looking out-of-doors. A huge book on 
the window-seat and an ink-horn and quill on a 
carved table near by suggest the work to which 
he must return when his mood is over, 

“Watching the Fire,” by G. Loeverenz, is a 
pleasing picture of a German interior, showing a 


of imagination to make these manifest? M 
he not see, as in a vision, that art no longer « 
pealing to the few, but drawing inspiration and 
recognition from a whole people? It would be 
a dream; but 





“The blossoms of eternity lic 
In the dim, kindling ms that keep 
A fluttering pulse within ° broken sleep. 
Dreams are not idle; dreams have saved the world.” 
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A NEW DUTY FOR MOTHERS. 
sk book-shops show this season a luxurious 

little leaflet about a foot square that is illu 
minated with fanciful designs in blue and gold 
tied with ribbons, and furnished with silver rings 
and chains, by which it may 








be suspended on the 
wall of the nursery or by the side of mamma’s 
dressing-table. It is entitled Our Baby's Book, 
and its first pages are given up to pretty baby 
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of the firm of Rotch & Tilden, the architeets; and | few reliefs in plaster and some charts complete | with olive green dress, brown cap, and golden | bairn being always fair of face, Tuesday’s fu 
an address by the Hon. Martin Brimmer, Senior | the equipment of the room. On one wall is placed | curls, Her companions a handsome dog, and | of grace, and so on. Next comes a scrolled page 
Fellow of Harvard University, and one of Welles- | a large chromo-lithograph of the facade of San | both are intent on the Maze on the hearth. | to bear the date of | th, and following it, one 
ley’s Board of Visitors. | Marco, Venice, a work of Venetian execution, the There is no space for more than a mention of | for his weight every three months during his first 
The occasion was a happy one. The loveliness | gift of Professor E. N. Horsford of Cambridge. Tamburini’s “ Bookworm ”; of ‘A Skirmish,” by | year. Following is space for reco his name, 
of the college grounds, with their still green | The walls of the galleries of sculpture and | Paul Grolleson; of “Sheep in a Barn,” by Fran- | aslip through which a curl snipped from his dear 
lawns and brilliant October foliage, the distant | painting are colored a clear purplish red, said to | cois van Severdonck ; and of Hasbrouck’s ““Sun- | head may be tied, and the date of the first prick- 
glimpses of the main building and Lake Wabou, | be the color of heather at a certain season. The | set.” “ Moonlight Scene,” an exquisite marine by | ing through of his white tooth. A page is given 
on whose edge it stands, the nearer view of the | wood-work is pale green, and no better effect is | Henry Pember Smith; “Rubens and his Con- | to his christening, with names of godparents and 
three pretty cottages—Wood, Freeman, and No- | produced by any blending of colors in the build- | temporaries,” by Lesrel, a pupil of Géréme”; and | parents. Record is made I rst step and 
rumbega—which occupy the same hill with the | ing. The sculpture gallery contains but a few | “ Roses,” by Ida Bothe, can merely be alluded | word, and last for memorial of 
art building, and the gleaming stone of the | statues, not nearly as many as the college owns, | to. Miss Bothe is director of the Art School at | his baby face. 
structure itself, made a picture to please anew | but more will be added when pedestals can be | Wellesley, and is well known by her flower pieces. To preserve some such record is the plain duty 
those who had seen it a thousand times. The | completed. The alcove at the end of the picture- So much for the esthetic part of the building. | of every woman whose life is blessed with chil- 
exercises were full of interest, and the day a suc- | gallery is occupied by the Jarves Collection of | The visitor who passes from the front hall through | dren. Think what the possible value of such a 
cess, laces, church vestments, costumes, examples of | either of the terra-cotta-tinted corridors which | book might be inafter-years!] Who can tell when 
The ceremonies were transient, but the building | gold and silver tissues, velvets, brocades, broca- | flank the lecture-room finds himself in what is | she suffers the pains of motherhood whether 
is permanent. It is a handsome and substantial | telles,and textile fabrics. The collection was made | clearly the region of work. A rear hall, hung | is not conferring a great boon upon her rac 
structure of Berea sandstone from Ohio, and is | in Italy by Mr. James Jarves, and is the result of | with fine photographs and containing the side en- | whether this tiny creature she has gone into the 
Greek in style without and within. Itis worthy of | twenty-five years’ work. It consists of about four | trances to the building, opens into the art library, | Valley of the Shadow to secure may not be a St 
mention that though one hundred thousand dollars | hundred specimens, and is equalled by no collec- | laboratories, and private rooms. The library, be- | Augustine, a Columbus, a Milton, and that son 
were given for the building, the architects succeed- | tion in this country, and by few in Europe. One- | ing the most important, is placed between the | day this tender recital of his baby life may not 
ed in erecting it at a cost of not quite ninety-five | fifth of its value was given by Mr. Jarves, one- | laboratories, and its contents are classified and | be looked up storians as a treasure worth 
thousand dollars. The length of the fagade, which | fifth by friends of the college, the remainder by } catalogued by the card system. The walls are | its weiglit in gold, especially if she fill it with the 
includes the gallery of sculpture on the right, | Mrs. Pauline A. Durant, wife of the founder. Mr. | gray, with a blue frieze. Large and small read- | sayings and doings that many a mother besides 
and the gallery of painting on the left, is 1414 | Jarves was a friend of the college and of Mr. Du- | ing tables surrounded by chairs invite to study. | Mary has “kept and pondered in her heart” ? 
feet, and the entire depth of the building is 1264 | rant. For this reason, and because a large part of | The walls of the laboratories are of shaded green, | Suppose one might come across in some old 
feet. Passing up the flight of stone steps and | the lace-work was done by women, it was thought | and are hung with pictures. The wood-work is | attic in Stratford a few pages of yellow parch- 
through the heavy front doors, which have panels | especially fitting that the collection should go to | of antique oak, and small tables with deep draw- | ment full of little William Shakespeare’s first 
of deeply set three-cornered panes of glass, one | Wellesley. There are some advantages, after all, | ers afford separate places for all the students. | bright sayings and the story of his baby life? 
enters a small hall, whence stairs ascend at the | which would seem to belong peculiarly to a wo- | These rooms contain a fine collection of Arundel | And yet the wool-comber’s wife had no more rea- 
left. Both hall and stairs are finished in antique | man’s college. It was for the same reason that | prints, for use in study. Two flights of stairs | son than other mothers to suppose such records 
oak, everything being in straight lines except the | Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor, preferred Well- | lead from the rear hall to the rear of the second | would ever be of priceless value to the world, 
circular lights in the tops of the inner doors, and | esley as the home of her famous statue of Harriet | floor, where are studies for all kinds of classes, | If Sir Philip Sidney’s mother h t down a 
four circles in which are inscribed Greek crosses | Martineau. and down to the basement, which has spacious | memorial of his young years pe ps little Lord 
—a part of the ceiling decoration. These crosses, The sixty-five paintings which further adorn | recitation and cloak rooms. Fauntleroy would have been a classic story cen- 
placed in the “outer court,” may be interpreted | the gallery were the gift of Mr. Amos W. Stetson, The Farnsworth Art School is a place of great es ago 
as the key-notes of the whole structure. The | and are valued at $30,000. Prominent among | possibilities. Though it already holds a fine col- Even should the baby whose story is set down by 
rest of the ceiling is formed of oak beams cross- | the pictures is Boehm’s “ Hungarian Gypsies,” | lection of art treasures, there is abundant room | tlie mother’s hand prove not too bright or good 
ing at right angles, the square interstices being | a fantastic but natural representation of gypsy | for more. The statues and paintings which adorn | for the daily food of human nature, and no biog- 
colored a deep blue-green. life. The dark faces of the people and the brill- | the main building have not been moved to the | rapher ever pore over the pages with interest, 
Heavy inner doors of solid antique oak swing | iant glimpses of color in fluttering searfs and | new art school. Miss Whitney’s “ Harriet Mar- | some day another woman will turn the leaves, 
open to admit one to the central hall or ante- | jackets form a contrast to the clear pinkish blue | tineau,” Jackson’s “ Reading Girls,” the famous | gazing with happy eyes, and kiss the pictured 
room, opening at right and left to the galleries, | sky and the rude gypsy huts near. Story bust of Mrs. Browning still remain; Ved- | face and the silken curl of the baby that is the 
which are each 24} by 58 feet, and on the fourth “Winter Sunset,” by William Starbuck Macy, | der’s ‘‘Cumean Sibyl,” and fine canvases by R. | father of her babies; or a lover will touch it with 
side to the history of art lecture-room. The de- | presents an exquisite bit of coloring in clouds | Swain Gifford, Moran, and a host of others, hang | reverent grateful fingers; to him a Libro d’oro 
sign of the building is complete and graceful, | which show golden red on the horizon, and gleam | in their old places. wherein is set down the most tremendous and 
and its contents are rich; but the most striking | through a few bare trees. “The Harvester’s Re- | Looking at the “house beautiful” (as one vis- | beautiful fact in the world’s history—the record 
feature of the whole is the interior decoration, | past,” by Jules Duprey, is very fine, as is also | itor termed the art building) transfigured by Oc- | of the birth of the woman he loves. 
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THE BROKEN JUG. 
See illustration on double page. 

YING in pieces at her feet, the broken jug ap- 

4 peals with a greater pathos to most readers 
than does the beautiful grieved face of the pret- 
ty maid whose heedless steps caused the accident. 
How often our hearts are wounded by this com- 
monest of mishaps—the fracturing of some cher- 
ished bit of ware which has been among our 
household gods and held its place during half a 
lifetime! Apart from the theme, the picture in- 
terests by its accuracy of costume, its delicate 
charm, the grace of the heroine’s pose, and the 
suggestion of sunshine and Italy which fills its 
breadth and space. The picture is admirably 
adapted to framing, and will doubtless smile 
down on some of our readers from the walls of a 
morning room. 





THE MAJOR’S HOUSE-MAID. 
BY ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. 


YQ \HE Major’s house-maid was standing at the 
‘| side gate, in the streaming August sunshine, 
gazing in dazzled wonder up the rodd. She wasa 
rosy, not to say florid, young woman of about four- 
and-twenty, and was a German-Irish-American im- 
portation to Vermont from Illinois. Her name 
was Johanna, and the occasion of her making her 
way eastward against the tide of emigration was 
as follows : 

The Major was returning from a temporary 
sojourn among the cowboys in Texas. If he had 
liked them he would have settled among them, 
an@, with his knowledge of stock-farming, togeth- 
er with what capital he could command from the 
sale of his Vermont possessions, would have piled 
up for himself a fortune or two in the easy and 
speedy manner so common to that community, 
But upon experiment he had found that he not 
only did not like his proposed associates, but that 
upon a nearer view the millions and the rumors 
of millions seemed evasively to amalgamate, and 
become one and the same. There was, however, 
plenty of fever going about, which he took to 
himself, and “like to died,” as he would have 
said, had not Johanna, maid-servant at the hotel 
where he stopped on his ignominious homeward 
retreat, become his good angel, and vigorously 
hustled him back again to broken convalescence. 

With the exception of his sister, who had died 
shortly before his Western trip, and of whom he 
had had no care, he had never seen a sick person 
in his life; and Johanna’s experience was quite 
as limited. Still, notwithstanding several brisk 
and unusual proceedings, the sick man improved, 
and, depending entirely and restfully on her un- 
failing strength, he began to sit up, then to think 
of getting on toward home; and then it was that 
he offered her a situation at his house in the 
East. 

The Major had no woman to keep house for 
him. His older sister, who inherited him as a 
care from his parents’ hands, was his last sur- 
viving relative. It had been largely the difficul- 
ty in solving the question of his home future 
which bad settled his decision to try a Texan ca- 
reer. Women were not needed there, at least he 
had never heard of any. So, with never a time- 
ly thought of those who might have been willing 
to come to his aid had they been asked, he had 
drifted about until, with the understanding of 
Johanna’s capacity for work, it was borne in upon 
him that with such a domestic to manage tle 
house, what might he not do with his farm! 

But Johanna demurred at first. To the Ma- 
jor’s praises of his native town, and his stories 
of her independence there, she paid little or no 
attention. She had been used to lies all her life, 
and had come to a settled habit of entire indiffer- 
ence to anything unproven; but the mouey for 
the journey was before her eyes,and four weeks’ 
wages, at the promised advance, were added to 
it. These were facts; and should the rest prove 
false! Johanna stood firmly.on both her feet. 
She felt the ability of an unconquered pugilist 
to take care of herself. 

All this had taken place now many moons gone 
by, and the small town wherein was the Major’s 
abiding-place was as well accustomed to the sight 
of his big-waisted, wholesome-looking ‘‘ help” as 
was she to its prim one street and scattering 
farms. She had from time to time attracted 
would-be admirers, who seized the opportunity 
of the Major’s absence, during haying season or 
cattle show, to drop in, upon various pretexts, 
that they might further an acquaintance with 
her. But she always so persistently mistook 
them for her employer’s guests, and gave them 
such extremely slight encouragement when they 
made their object known, that it was not long 
before the small stock of eligibles had received 
its lesson, and retired worsted from the field. 

And now, upon this fine summer morning, she 
was standing at the gate, watching the Major 
with astonishment painted on her countenance, 
as he rode slowly up the hilly street. He rode 
well; there was nothing to be surprised at in 
either the fact or the manner of his riding. It 
had, indeed, been the horsy element in the ex- 
istence of the poetic cowboys which had proved 
his first temptation to join them. The astonish- 
ing facts were briefly these: 

Upon rising from his breakfast, instead of go- 
ing at once to his work, the Major had again re- 
tired to his room, whence after a prolonged stay 
he issued forth clad in his Sunday garb, and 
mounting the finest animal then on hand, am- 
bled, in a dignified and portentous manner, away. 
During Johanna’s Western career she was never 
surprised at anything; but here for nearly six 
years she had seen the same thing happen at the 
same time each day, until any innovation was no- 
ticeable, to say the least. 

“ He’s been as polite as fury for more than a 
week,” Johanna soliloquized ; ‘and he wouldn’t 
turn his back on the haying for nothing. I 











shouldn’t wonder but what he was going to get 
married.” 

Upon the very idea of such a possibility Jo- 
hanna spent the day in hurrying to and fro in 
the house like a troubled spirit. She scrubbed 
and swept, and put to rights to the extent even 
of turning the sacred parlor inside out. This 
was a tasteful apartment, papered with buff 
light-houses and furnished in horse-hair, having 
about it that penetrating chill and flavor of damp 
plaster which unused rooms in the country always 
seem to acquire. Johanna admired it with her 
whole heart, chill and all; and so much time did 
she devote to it upon this occasion that the af- 
ternoon was far spent before she had leisure to 
think of herself. Then she made a careful toi- 
lette and went to the post-office, after which 
she settled herself by the kitchen window to read 
the weekly paper which she had brought. It 
was an entertaining sheet. Johanna began at 
the first page, where the advertisements were 
thickest: what a variety of things there were 
which would be “mailed free to any P. O. in the 
U_ 8.” on receipt of different amounts in stamps! 

As she thoroughly arrived at this conclusion 
she heard the Major’s step in the sitting-room. 
A moment later he entered the kitchen, and stood 
with tumbled hair and scowling forehead before 
her. 

“ Any letters?” was his first remark. 

She gave him the one she had brought from 
the office, a square envelope addressed in a small, 
painstaking hand. To her surprise he tore it, 
unread, into four pieces, which he threw into the 
coal-scuttle. Then he stalked back toward the 
sitting-room, 

“Supper ready?” he asked. 

“Be ready in two minutes, 
one accustomed to brevity. 

She carried it to him—cold bread and meat, 
milk, berries, cheese, and pumpkin pie. He was 
sitting at the table as she entered with the final 
articles, his long legs stretched far out before 
him, his head resting on his hand. Johanna put 
down the dishes and turned to leave the room. 

“Look here!” he said; “ wait a minute.” 

She stopped by the door and faced him. He 
had already begun to eat, and seemed in no hurry 
to speak. 

“Good punkin pie ain’t bad,” he remarked at 
length, looking at the fair-colored wedge awaiting 
his attention, and then for the space of the light- 
ning’s flash at Johanna. 

But Johanna did not answer. She stood with 
one hand on the door latch, staring straight be- 
fore her. It was coming, then. She was about 
to be told that her services would be no longer 
needed. She thought of the pickles which she 
had made; of the all but proprietorship which 
she had enjoyed, with no one to bid or forbid. 

“T am thinking, Johanna,” the Major said at 
length, “of getting married.” The last word 
was rather faint, but she heard it. “I have been 
to see about it to-day,” he went on, clearing his 
throat, and looking anything but the merry bride- 
groom as he spoke. “The young woman hasn’t 
quite made up her mind to it yet. She can’t 
seem to tell whether she likes the idea or not, so 
I’ve got to wait and see.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Johanna, with unselfish sympa- 
thy. “What's that for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered, impatiently, 
pushing back his chair and rising ; “ I don’t know 
anything about it. I wanted to tell you, so that 
you might—” He left the sentence unfinished, 
while he strode about the room, his hands thrust 
far down into his trousers pockets 

In spite of Johanna’s large-hearted interest in 
the affair, she was pondering rather dismally 


” 


she answered, as 


| over her own position. 


“ And I had better be thinking of going, I sup- 
pose ?” she said. 

“No hurry about that,” he answered, quickly. 
“T haven’t told you who it’s to be. You remem- 
ber Miss Jennings?” Johanna nodded calmly. 
There was a pause. The Major had evidently 
not expected such presence of mind. ‘I mean 
the youngest Miss Jennings,” he added as an 
after-thought. This time he was satisfied with 
the effect he produced. Johanna’s eyes, as large 
and round as a pair of full moons, fastened them- 
selves upon his face. 

“ Murder !”” she ejaculated under her breath. 

“Now you see how it is,” he said, with an air 
of relief. “ Idid not mean to do it; but I saw her 
three or four times, and she seemed to take to 
me, so I wrote her a letter and asked her. She 
did not answer, and I thought that as I had some 
business over that way to-day, I might as well go 
and find out what the matter was. She told me 
she had written yesterday to say she wouldn’t 
have me; but now I was there, she almost changed 
her mind. That was her letter,” he went on, with 
a large gesture toward the kitchen. “I didn’t 
need to read it. All the way home I wished I had 
waited for it a little longer. Anyway, it’s done 
now; and if she will have me, why, I'll have her, 
and that’s all there is about it.” 

Three or four days later there came for the 
Major a second billet, which Johanna recognized 
at once from its likeness to its predecessor, and 
left in a prominent place beside his waiting sup- 
per, where he might find it without her aid. She 
heard him when he entered the room, some half 
an hour later—heard him pull back his chair nois- 
ily, and seat himself at the table; then there was 
a little pause, followed by the sound of the hasty 
opening of the discovered envelope. Johanna’s 
long darning- needle moved steadily back and 
forth, and the clock sounded on in solemn ma- 
jesty. The cat, a domesticated orphan of steady 
habits, was sleeping flat on her side before the 
stove, with her forelegs and her hind legs stretch- 
ed so far in opposite directions that she looked 
like a recumbent rocking-horse without the rock- 
ers. Suddenly, after a little preliminary walking 
and rustling in the sitting-room, there was a re- 
sonnding clash from the hall, and the Major had 
left the house, slamming the door behind him 











until the very teacups vibrated in their saucers, 
and the terrified cat galloped sidewise into the 
farthest corner of the room before she could wake 
and assure herself of her safety. 

“ He read that letter, anyway !”” thought Johan- 
na, calmly. 

It was the Major’s custom to pass his evenings 
in company with a few of his fellow-villagers, 
seated on the piazza of the one hotel, where 
were nightly up for discussion such changes in 
foreign and domestic affairs as came within the 
compass of the last twenty-four hours’ news. 
Usually nine o’clock saw the supply of gossip ex- 
hausted, and the company ready to separate, 

To-night Johanna nodded over her mending 
until ten, and still he came not. After this hour 
of dissipation she became very wakeful and alert, 
and when, as the clock’s larger hand pointed to 
the half-hour, the sound of sharp scuffling made 
itself heard upon the broad stone before the sel- 
dom-used front door, she lost no time in rushing 
to the fray. Pausing only to place her light high 
upon its bracket out of harm’s way, she unbarred 
the door and threw it open, when there instantly 
fell in against her a pair of struggling individ- 
uals, one of whom she recognized as the Major, 
who, either at sight of her or because he had 
reached the limit of his ability to resist, collapsed 
at once into a helpless heap. Johanna seized 
him with a firm though unscientific grasp of the 
clothing somewhere between his shoulders, and 
seated him in one mighty jerk upon the stairs, 
where he alighted entirely demoralized, with his 
hat jounced firmly down over his ears; after 
which she promptly shouldered the other com- 
batant outside the door, and confronted him with 
spirit. 

“ Now I say,” he gasped, “you needn’ ter git 
mad at me; I was only bringin’ him home.” She 
turned from him upon this peaceable statement 
and marched into the house. “ Well, you’ve 
brought him,” she said, shortly. Then, rather 
relenting as she compared the postmaster’s short 
puffing figure with the Major’s placid windmill 
proportions, “ He’ll be obliged,” she said, 

The Major was already sleeping indifferently. 
In the uncertain light he presented very much 
the appearance of a wrecked umbrella. Johan- 
na barred his friend out into the night, and walk- 
ed away with her lamp. In the early morning 
when she arose she came to look for him, but 
he had disappeared. Later in the day he came 
into the kitchen, and, contrary to custom, seated 
himself. For some minutes he was silent; then 
he leaned forward, with his elbows on his knees, 
and, carefully examining a limp rhubarb leaf 
which he had taken from the table, said, “ Did 
you come and get me last night, Johanna?” 

“Yes,” she answered, a grim little smile ap- 
pearing on her face as she thought of the en- 
counter at the door, “I went and got you.” 

“No one else saw me, then?” he went on, 
drearily. 

“Oh no,” she returned, amiably, thinking to 
please him, “no one in particular, only Mr. Fors- 
ter.” 

Johanna was in an especially cheerful mood. 
Philosophize as she might over the Major’s ma- 
trimonial prospects, she could not entirely grieve 
that they should come to nothing. Never, since 
she had known him, had it happened to him as 
it had happened last night; and as the situation 
had no terrors for her, and she understood it as 
a token of a state of mind which she could not 
altogether deplore, she was inclined to be pa- 
tient and consolatory. 

“Mr. Forster won’t say a word,” she said, re- 
assuringly; but the Major interrupted, 

“Let him talk,” he growled; “and you can 
talk too. I don’t care if every one in town 
knows it.” 

Johanna was surprised. Could it be that all 
this despair was over the loss of that pale little 
wisp of a girl, whose attractions, viewed from 
her own robust stand-point, were so entirely a 
mystery? She glanced at the Major rather con- 
temptuously, 

“Perhaps she’d ’a’ had you, if she’d known 
you were so set on it,” she said. 

This was unusually harsh treatment for any 
one’s affairs to receive at Johanna’s discreet 
hands; but the Major did not appear to notice 
it. He lifted his head and rubbed one long hand 
across his heavy eyes. 

“Haven't you heard?” he asked, rather un- 
reasonably. “She has had me, and that’s just 
what it is.” 

Life flowed on after this monotonously as 
usual, until one afternoon, toward the end of the 
following week, the sound of the stately front- 
door knocker aroused Johanna to the knowledge 
that monotony was for this time to be inter- 
rupted. It was probably only a peddler, but there 
was a holiday excitement about opening that 
door of ceremony, and Johanna made herself 
smooth and tidy as she went, that she might 
look her best for the occasion. And an occasion 
indeed it proved to be, such as her wildest ima- 
ginings had not suggested. A fat brown horse of 
no particular shape, harnessed to a dusty buggy, 
was tied to the gate, and the caller was none 
other than the youngest Miss Jennings, the ob- 
ject of whose call was, as Johanna speedily dis- 
covered, Johanna herself. 

She had received other calls since her Eastern 
residence, or rather had admitted, from time to 
time, various ladies who considered the respecta- 
bility of the town to be in their hands, and who 
suspected that there might be food for gossip in 
the Major’s new arrangement. But there was a 
breezy straightforwardness about Johanna, a con- 
vincing air of good wholesomeness, which, com- 
bined with the fact that she was in spirit rather 
more than a match for any who would have cared 
to find fault with her position, gave her a kind of 
standing of her own which not one young woman 
of her class in a thousand would have been able 
to maintain. 

She at first supposed that the youngest Miss 





Jennings had also come with the intention of 
looking her over; but that young lady’s embarrass- 
ment was so apparent, as she sat without even a 
glance at the chill magnificence of the parlor, 
that Johanna gave up the idea, and stood before 
her visitor with folded bare arms, waiting to be 
enlightened. 

“I’m sure I don’t know how to begin,” said 
Miss Jennings, feebly; “I thought I'd better come 
right to you.” 

There was nothing especially lucid so far, but 
this seemed to be all that was coming. Miss 
Jennings pulled up her long blue mitts and cough- 
ed. Then she spoke again: . 

“What I wanted te ask you was, if you thought 
—if you thought that the Major ever—not often, 
of course—but if you had ever known of his 
drinking too much ?” 

Johanna’s honest countenance assumed its 
most forbidding expression, “TI ain’t here to 
look after Major Harris,” she said, “and I ain’t 
here to talk about him, either.” 

Miss Jennings blushed. “ Perhaps you haven’t 
heard,” she said, in a still small voice, “ that Ma- 
jor Harris is paying attention to me.” 

Johanna nodded. “ Yes,” she admitted, relue- 
tantly, “I'd heard about it.” 

There was a pause. Not a sound but the oc- 
casional stamp of Miss Jennings’s waiting steed, 
in weary remonstrance with the flies, and the 
buzzing and droning of the various insects which 
sought a living among the blossoms of the trum- 
pet-creeper. 

Miss Jennings fidgeted uneasily in her chair. 
“T suppose I may as well tell you all about it,” 
she said, with an uneasy sigh, “ Another young 
man has asked me to go with him to two or 
three places, and I told him I couldn’t go. He 
wanted to know why; but of course I wouldn’t 
tell him, though he seemed to think that it might 
be on account of the Major, and he asked me if 
I knew that Major Harris drank; and I said 
to myself, ‘Now I won’ go talking about it all 
over town; I'll just find out quietly if it’s true; 
and if it is, why, I'll give him up.’” 

Johanna’s heart beat fast. For a moment she 
was tempted to mention the Major’s delinquency, 
and let his betrothed argue as she chose from 
the information. 

“T won’t bother with what is none of my busi- 
ness,” she said, after a pause, “and I’ve got an 
awful poor opinion of anybody that would. If I 
was you, I'd get some one who knew all about 
things to talk to me sensible. Good-by. You 
can sit and rest yourself if you like. I'll go back 
to my work.” 

The youngest Miss Jennings arose, and wiped 
her eyes ostentatiously. “If lam miserable after 
Iam married,” she said, with more vigor than she 
seemed to possess, “it will be all your fault.” 

“You might say that till the day o’ judgment,” 
returned Johanna, opening the door for her to 
pass out, “‘ but I shouldn’t believe it any more 
than you do.” j 

On her return to the kitchen she found the Ma- 
jor standing, as usual, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, gazing forth from the side door upon the de- 
parting equipage. As she entered the room he 
turned quickly toward her. ‘“ What did she want 
here ?” he asked, with a backward gesture, which 
might be supposed to indicate the departed Miss 
Jennings. 

“She wanted to see me,” answered Johanna, 
shortly, tying on her work apron and seizing a 
wood-basket. 

“What for?” he persisted. “ Anything about 
me?” 

Johanna hesitated. ‘ Yes,” she admitted at 
length, “it was about you.” There was a pause, 
during which she started to leave the room, 

“ Ain’t you going to tell me anything at all?” 
he cried, impatiently. 

“No,” she returned, quietly, “I ain’t. She 
didn’t tell me anything to tell you.” 

The Major became angry. ‘ You won't leave 
this kitchen,” he said, backing against the door, 
“until you tell me what it was all about.” 

“Won’tI?” Johanna was advancing upon him, 
basket and all. There was about her a visible 
tightening of muscle, an unflinching loftiness in 
face and figure, and so evidently was there no- 
thing to be made on this tack, that the Major turn- 
ed to another, leaving the door unprotected. 

“ Pshaw !” he said, “I was only joking; but if 
anything new has happened, I should think I 
ought to know it as well as you.” 

“Td go and see her,” was the quiet answer. 
Johanna was always as willing to forego an un- 
necessary encounter as she was ready to pursue 
a necessary one. Then she went, without further 
questioning, to collect kindlings ; and a few min- 
utes later the Major drove past her, and out of the 
yard. 

In the early evening he was back again, more 
radiant than she had ever seen him since the 
question of the youngest Miss Jennings had been 
raised. 

“It’s all right,” he said, nodding cheerfully to 
Johanna ; “she’s decided to give me up.” 

“ That’s good,” said Johanna, with happy heart- 
iness and an answering nod. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “I’m glad of it; because 
I’ve always really liked the oldest one the best; 
and she likes me too. She’ll have me.” 

Johanna gasped. “ Well, for evermore!” she 
exclaimed, 

“She didn’t mind at all about the other night,” 
the Major continued, with a satisfied air; “I told 
her just how it happened—because I thought I'd 
got to marry somebody besides her—and she 
didn’t blame me at all.” 

“As long as you are bound to get married,” 
said Johanna, with recovered caimness, “ why, I 
shall go. I shall leave next week, sure.” 

And leave she did. She spoke to Mr. Forster, 


the postmaster, of her intention, hoping to use 
him as a means of advertising; but, to her sur- 
prise and satisfaction, Mrs, Forster herself en- 
gaged her without delay—at very much reduced 
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pay, to be sure; but Johanna had come to look 
upon money differently since she had formed one 
of the simple community, who knew so little of 
its power. Her work, too, was increased fourfold; 
but when had Johanna felt the weight of work ? 

Twice during the winter the Major came to re- 
monstrate with her, and beg her to return to the 
management of his affairs; but she was firm in 
her refusal, although she noted with some com- 
punctions the fact that he was looking thin and 
neglected. She heard later in the season—as who 
in the village did not ?—of the marriage of the 
youngest Miss Jennings; and it also came to her 
sars that the Major’s designs as regarded the el- 
der sister were at an end. 

Toward the last of the winter Johanna found 
herself the possessor of a suitor of her own. <A 
young saw-miller of steady habits, who lived about 
three miles from the village, had placed his rus- 
tic heart at her disposal, and although she ap- 
peared entirely indifferent to his occasional visits, 
and utterly declined any allusion to the subject 
of matrimony, she had a goodly smile for him, 
which there had never been for any of the oth- 
ers, and secretly admired his manner of receiving 
her brusque treatment. If she had no time to 
bestow on him, why, he was busy too—didn’t thin 
he’d have another minute from the saw-mill for 
a week; and he would cheerfully disappear, often 
not to return until she was more than glad to see 
him, and had some trouble to preserve her ap- 
parent indifference. There was also a compelled 
respect in the fact that he was so nearly perfec- 
tion from a muscular point of view. His chest 
and shoulders were of the broadest, and his great 
fist, in his woollen driving glove, looked like a re- 
spectable - sized cabbage. In short, he entirely 
suited her; and by some strange divination he 
knew that she liked him, and was above any lit- 
tle eccentricity in her way of showing it. 

One morning in the early spring Mr. Brooks, 
the Major’s next neighbor, stopped at the post- 
office with the information that Major Harris was 
ill, had been ill for some days, and could Johanna 
come up there for a while. Johanna could, and 
later in the day she went. As she had heard that 
Mrs. Brooks was with the Major, she remained 
below-stairs, setting things to rights in her old 
department, which showed signs of having un- 
dergone that manly style of house-keeping con- 
ducted on the principle which combines the great- 
est amount of getting things about with the least 
possible “ clearing up.” 

Finally she made some tea, and then, scorning 
the few eatables she was able to find, she toasted 
some bread which she considered fit for nothing 
else, and carried it, with the tea, to the sick man’s 
room as a substitute for a supper. Mrs. Brooks 
sat by the fire, ready to wait on the invalid; and 
he !—at sight of him Johanna nearly dropped the 
tray, he looked so thin, so sick, so utterly for- 
lorn. As she entered the room he reached out a 
hand to her, and burst into tears. ‘ Oh, Johan- 
na,” he said, seizing her dress in his thin fingers 
as she came nearer, Stay, stay te 

Johanna’s heart was melted ; she smothered her 
own tears with difficulty, “Tl stay,’ she said, 
quite cheerfully ; “ of course I will. I have been 
here a long while already. 
down-stairs.” 





It looks splen lid 
This was a slight stretch of the 
imagination, but it cheered the Major, just as she 
meant it should. He drank his tea and ate a lit 
tle of the toast in comparative calmness. ‘ He 
won't have the doctor,” said Mrs. Brooks, in a 
troubled tone ; “I don’t see how he is going to get 
along.” 

The truth was that the one doctor to be had 
was the Major’s special aversion. Not only did 
they differ widely in polities, but the doctor had 
failed to cure the Major’s incurable sister, and 
from these two facts together the Major argued 
broadly that Dr. Chester knew nothing at all. 
“You needn’t send for him,” he said, positively, 
“for I won’t have him. 
more’n a cat.” But Johanna was firm upon this 
point. “If I'm going to stay,” said, “I 
must have Dr. Chester to tell me what to do.” 
“Well,” answered the invalid, humbly, “have 
him, then; only he don’t know anything.” 

This broken-spirited weakness on the Major’s 
part really alarmed Johanna ; and later, when he 
had fallen asleep, she left him, in great perturba- 
tion of spirit, to break the news of the enforced 
departure to Mrs. Forster. 

“Tl have to go,” she said, smoothing down 
the smallest child and taking him on her lap, 
‘* I’m very sorry, but I'll have to do it.” 

Johanna somehow gave every one the impres- 
sion of knowing what she was about, and Mrs. 
Forster saw that it would be useless to remon- 
strate, even if she had had the heart to do so, 

“Tt doesn’t make so much difference after all,” 
she said to her husband, consolingly, as he show- 
ed an inclination to grumble over his inferior 
supper and his children’s tearful faces, “‘ for she’s 
going to marry that young Wyman that owns the 
saw-mill, and she’d ’a’ gone then anyway.” 

So other people knew Johanna’s secret before 
she was fully aware of it herself. 

The early spring was becoming very recog- 
nizable in its own character, and the Major, un- 
der its pleasant influence and Johanna’s faith- 
ful care, began to show signs of feeble improve- 
ment. And now the young saw-miller appeared, 
in search of the object of his affections. She 
had left no kind of message for him, although 
she had disappeared on the very evening when 
he had driven three chilly miles, by her own con- 
sent, to see her; however, his was a forgiving 
nature, and as afterward he proved to be of use 
in helping the Major, he stopped in as often as he 
could, for that charitable purpose, 

Once or twice, when Johanna was busy over 
the neglected mending, the Major had tried to 
talk to her of the possibility of his death, but to 
this she would not listen, 

“You ain’t a-going to die, and what’s the use 
of talking about it. You are a great deal better. 
Don’t you know you are ?” 





He doesn’t know any 


she 











“Eliza died,” said the Major, sadly. 

“But she was ever so much sicker’n you are,” 
Johanna remonstrated. 

“ Yes,” the Major admitted, “I s’pose she was. 
But if I should die—if I ever should—it would 
be better for you to know—” 

Johanna put up her hand and stopped him. 
“T won't know anything,” she said, positively, 
“because you’re ’most cured, and I’m going to 
keep house for you always—there !” 

It was as well, perhaps, for the young saw-miller 
that he was not present to hear that statement. 

“ And you ain’t afraid any longer that I wouldn’t 
be steady ?” he asked her, timidly. 

“No,” she answered, with a pitying glance at 
his unshaven gauntness, “I ain’t afraid.” 

Later in the season he was able, with assist- 
ance, to be about a little below-stairs; but one 
morning Johanna found him unable to rise, and 
before night he was unconscious. The doctor, 
who had managed to secure the patient’s good- 
will in spite of their differences, remained in the 
sick-room through nearly all the long day, and 
one or two of the neighbors came in to watch be- 
side him during the night, but by the dawn of 
morning he had gone beyond the need of their 
kindly care. 

There was no limit to Johanna’s grief and 
self-reproach. ‘It was my fault,” she cried, 
miserably, to Mrs. Forster, who came to her. “If 
I'd staid with him he wouldn’t have taken cold, 
and been so starved! It was my fault! It was 
all my fault!” So she mourned and moaned, and 
showed no sign of being comforted, even when it 
was discovered to her that the Major had made 
her his heir. 

“T will never touch a penny of it,” she said to 
the young saw-miller, who had witnessed her first 
grief in an agony of solicitude, and who heard 
her now with ready sympathy. “It is not mine 
except to take care of.” 

And so for months she lived on in the house, 
that it might not become neglected, listening to 
all kinds of advice and selecting with shrewdness 
the little which it would be well to follow. She 
showed a great and shocking prodigality in the 
choice of a monument which she considered suit- 
able to stand at the head of the Major’s grave; 
but after that expenditure she gave cause for 
no further remark by her extravagance. Her 
strength, her ability, and her hearty good - will 
were ready as they might be called for, but of 
the disposition of the Major’s estate nothing 
whatever was known. Even the money which 
she made from the farm she would loan only at 
the highest rate of interest, though it was the 
young saw-miller himself whose business was to 
be improved by it. 

At length, finding that her young suitor had ar- 
rived at that point in his patience when it must 
be either yes or no from her, Johanna was driven, 
with what seemed to her unreasonable haste, into 
saying that she would marry him, and that it 
should be soon. It was in vain that she upbraided 
him, assuring him that he took a mean advantage 
in insisting upon her decision just when he knew 
that she could not carry on her affairs success- 
fully without him. He was firm in the opinion 
that there could come no better time, and that it 
should be yes or no right now. 

So it was yes; but not until two years later 
was Johanna’s plan for her still untouched prop- 
erty made known, 

“It’s for him,” she said, looking with happy 
pride at the small plump son who lay on her lap 
with half his fist in his mouth, all unconscious 
of the silver spoon which might also be supposed 
to be there. “I’m going to call him after the 
Major, and the house and things are all his.” 

‘So he’s the chap that asks such big interest,” 
laughed the merry young saw-miller ; “I wouldn’t 
‘a’ believed he’d be such a screw.” 

And named for the Major the boy was, despite 
the fact that as a consequence it was necessary 
to christen him Elihu. Still, in this ease, as in 
many others, his given name, and that by which 
he was called, proved to be widely different, for 
never in his life has he been known but as “ The 
Major.” 





A THANKSGIVING MENU. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
‘See to the chiidish mind is in- 


separably connected with a big dinner. Such 
prominence does this material part of the festival 
assume that the religious and*esthetic features 
of the day are dwarfed to insignificance by com- 
parison. This view is not confined to the juve- 
nile apprehension only, but is shared to a great 
extent by the adult members of the family. 

In those homes where the old-fashioned meth- 
od of observing the day is continued the thoughts 
and hands of the household purveyors are en- 
gaged for days beforehand with the preparations 
for the feast of feasts. The discussion of recipes, 
the planning of the bill of fare, the engaging of 
the articles that are needed for the dinner, the 
making of pies, puddings, and cakes, and the con- 
coction of various timely dainties absorb all the 
energies of the working force of the household. 

In these days, when labor-saving machines and 
materials are plenty, there is not the toil of erack- 
ing sugar, pounding spices, etc., that has been so 
vividly described by Mrs. Stowe and other writers 
who have depicted the difficulties and glories of 
the Thanksgiving of the olden time. Still, in 
every home where there is to be a family gather- 
ing and a celebration of the day after time-hon- 
ored New England methods, there is a busy rush- 
ing to and fro, a hurrying all along the line, a 
rising up early and lying down late, an anxious 
consultation of cook-books, and a close confine- 
ment to the culinary department for most of the 
week that precedes the eventful Thursday. ~ 

The devotion to old custom in this regard un- 
doubtedly produces savory results, and that would 
be a dyspeptic grumbler indeed who would 





sweepingly condemn that desire to cater to the 
palate of honored guests which leads the women 
of tlhe family to spend and be spent in the prep- 
aration of the great dinner. Yet while giving all 
praise where praise is due, may one venture a 
gentle protest against the overloading of table 
and stomach that is too apt to characterize 
Thanksgiving Day? The time has goue by when 
coarse abundance was a synonym for liberality. 
The refining influences of the age have made 
themselves felt in other quarters of the home 
and at other domestic festivals ; why should they 
not assert themselves here? The celebration of 
Thanksgiving is not one whit less earnest or less 
national in its essence because a prettily served 
course dinner is substituted for the long board 
groaning beneath a load of viands. Who does 
not recollect many such a “spread,” where the 
huge turkey at one end of the table was balanced 
by a roast of beef or a boiled ham at the other, 
while a mighty chicken pie and a scarcely less 
imposing oyster pie held places of honor in the 
centre; where all vegetables of the season ap- 
peared, drawn up in solid ranks the length of the 
board, while every available space was taken up 
with sauces, jellies, pickles, and relishes of many 
kinds? To merely sample the majority of the 
good things arrayed before him, one was forced 
to pile his plate so high that he could hardly 
see over the top of it. Even then the holding 
capacity of the big dinner plate had to be eked 
out by numerous small saucers that surrounded 
this main collection of supplies. 

And when the dessert appeared, matters were 
not improved; for not only must the orthodox 
pumpkin pie receive fitting honors, but mince, 
apple, custard, lemon, and cranberry pies must 
have due attention, while not infrequently a blaz- 
ing plum-pudding completed the meal. And all 
through the feast the cider pitcher was circu- 
lated, and tea and coffee were imbibed freely. 
That was a man or woman of phenomenal diges- 
tion who did not quit the table laboring under a 
surfeit that went far to extinguish the feelings of 
thankfulness with which the repast was begun. 

By all means let Thanksgiving be kept with 
old-fashioned cheer and with old-fashioned dain- 
ties. But let the manner of keeping the day be 
modified a trifle, and rendered more poetical and 
less business-like, for business-like it often is. 
The writer will not s6on forget a New England 
Thanksgiving dinner at which she was present, 
where the consumption of the viands was appar- 
ently made so much a work of duty and so little 
one of social enjoyment as to severely shock the 
imaginative guest, who had always longed to 
spend the Yankee festival on its native soil. 
Great was her disillusionment at this, her first 
experience. 








The eating of the dinner was con- 
ducted with a matter-of-fact seriousness and thor- 
oughness that irresistibly reminded one of the 
systematic cramming of the Strasburg geese. 
Meats, vegetables, side dishes, and what are 


ta 


erally accepted as entrées were served and eaten 
at one time,and were promptly succeeded by the 
only other course—the dessert. Not until the ta- 
ble was cleared did the host and hostess seem to 
feel that they had performed the important act 
of the day, and might now permit themselves a 
little relaxation and conversation. 

Of course such a Thanksgiving dinner as this 
is the exception rather than the rule, especially 
among cultured people. Still in many homes the 
labor of preparing for the feast causes it to as- 
sume an undue prominence, and the burden of 
care and responsibility rests, a depressing weight, 
upon the house-mother’s soul until the dinner is 
finally eaten. Then she is too tired to enjoy what 
should have been, to some extent at least, a holi- 
day. 

With very little additional effort in the dining- 
room, and a good deal less in the kitchen, the 
Thanksgiving dinner may be made a thing of 
beauty and a joy that will not bring on indiges- 
tion in its train. In the first place, let us reduce 
the amount to be eaten. Reflection upon all that 
this national celebration signifies may enlarge the 
soul and fire the imagination, but it does not in- 
crease the holding capacity of the diaphragm nor 
stimulate the gastric powers. Let these have a 
chance to be thankful as well as the palate. 

A little thought will indicate the style of din- 
ner that may be evolved without departing too 
far from established custom, and which, while 
preserving the old-time flavor, may yet gratify 
the wsthetic sense, and possess artistic as well as 
legendary charms. 

In the first place, the table must appear at its 
best, with the finest napery, the best china, glass, 
and silver. Nothing is too good for Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Save time and trouble in waiting by 
placing all the forks and knives that will be need- 
ed on the table at once. Set a vase or bowl of 
flowers in the middle of the table, choosing 
chrysanthemums or some other autumnal blos- 
som in preference to exotics, 
country can arrange a charming centre piece of 
scarlet partridge berries, ferns, mosses, sprays of 
evergreen, and perhaps a few witch-hazel blos- 
soms. 

One or two glasses of celery should stand on 
the table, a mould of cranberry jelly, sweet aud 
sour pickles, olives, salted almonds or pea-nuts, 
and other relishes which make the board attrac- 
tive. When all these are in place there will be 
little room left for vegetables, and indeed it is 
always better to have these passed. Instead of 
having the turkey served from the side, it seems 
more appropriate at such a season as this to have 
it carved on the table. 

The first course may be an oyster soup or 
bisque. This combines the soup and fish courses, 
and is almost universally popular. Or, a clear 
soup may be served, and be succeeded by cream- 
ed oysters or oyster pdtés, Should the former 
order be followed, the classic chicken pie may 
follow the soup and serve as an entrée. It may 
appear either in the form of small pdéés or of a 
large pie. If as the latter, it should be accom- 





Dwellers in the 











panied by sweet-potatoes, and pickles should be 





passed with it. After this appears the bird of 
the day in all his glory, attended by white pota- 
toes, cauliflower, cr imed spinact and any other 
vegetable that may be desired, altho th is 
really very little use in having more in threes 
With this course are passed the celery, cranberry, 


and other jellies and pickles. 

































































































While a game course is not indispensable at a 
- , ; 
Thanksgiving dinner, it is a pleasant variety, 
should one choose to introduce it In this case 
a small glass of Roman punch coming between 
the turkey and the game e lagging 
appetite and refreshes the palate. The venison 
or partridge, quail or whatever it may be, should 
be served Aot and on very hot plates, and have 
passed with it French 1 currant-jelly, and 
crisp celery A simple lettuce salad follows. 
The olives, almonds, ete have been passt | 
all through the dinner, ing and between the 
courses, 

The table having been cleared and crumbed, 
the dessert appears the pum} kin pie. This 
may truly be called an essentially national dish. 
How Whittier sings its praises: 

“Ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and 
from West, 

From North and from $8 yme the pilgrim and 

ueat, 

When the gray-haired New-Englander sees round 

nis Ddoard 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once 

more 

And the worn matron smiles where the g smiled 

before, 

What moistens the hat brightens the eye, 

What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin 

pie ?” 

But all the poetry world will not make 
a pumpkin pie palatable unless the best materials 
are used in its preparation. The pastry must be 
of the richest and flakiest, and eggs and milk 
must be used with a lavish hand. Few desserts 
are better than a / pumpkin pie, few poorer 
than an indifferent one 

There is no rhyme 1 1 in having mince 
pie and plum - pudding sgiving - time. 
These are which served for 
the Christ iner. A lemon pie may bal- 
ance the pumpkin pie, and if properly made will 
rival it in the esteem of many. Sweet and Irish 
potato pies are also good and le Ice- 
cream, charlottes, and je lies seem of place 
here, but there should be a great dish of ay g, 
pears, grapes, and nuts, and all the fruits should 
be native. Ci or wine may be passed d ig 
the dinner, if these are desired, and the epast 
must be concluded with tiny cups of black coifee 

Such a dinner as this, while providing all 
dainties connected in the patriotic mit With the 
day, will yet, by reason of being serve courses 
cause not half the discomfor - 
duced by the indiscriminate ‘ i 
the idea some peopie poss 
After such a dignified and I 3 
that described above, the part ikers thereof can 
sensibly 1d sincerely return thanks for the kind- 
ly fruits of the earth and for the capacity to en- 
joy them. 

ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

Mareverite.—For a Marguerite dress get soft wool, 
and make a cuirass waist in corset shape, buttoned be- 
hind, with round half-low neck, aud round full skirt 
gathered to the edge of the bodice, and caught up by 
hanging velvet ends on the left side, with a pocket or 
vag of the velvet there. The sleeves are close-fitting, 
with puffs at the armholes and elbows of China 
crape, and there is a guimpe of the crape filing out the 
low neck 

Sana.—A widow when marrying again can w 
pearl gray satin with train at a full-dress wedding, 
mus nit the vell. A rich gray vet or siliver- 
cad costume, with bonnet to match, or a 
travelling dress and toque, would also be suitable, but 

t ied in 
anp L. R up screen is 
¢ id pretty decora eacups on its 
shelves. Any furnishing house can s ipply wood-work 
ne Ve do not give addresses, nor do 
to such Inquiries 


ideas about the 
good. Have yellow Ind rape for the 
sash, then have a gather e of the crape doubled, 
and four inches deep when finished, falling around the 
neck. Show no buttons 

L. M. M.—Over-skirts are 1 
tall girl of sixteen sho 
with a border, or rows 0 
Her bodice should be 
pointed in front and 
camel’s-hair or cloth ¢ 
a velvet yoke, or with 
like a yoke, would 


nere are 





ow very little used. A 
a gathered round skirt 
































Pe is in the evening, the 
host wears afternoon, a bl 
frock-coat, | de 

Girls of t rea 
inch ort ir natu- 
ir in thic ng 
Get plain e front 
rt, and as av l coat of 
ped wool; have sti arker brown velvet col- 
lar and cuffs. <A tt or a felt bonnet with 
velvet trimming, shou it 

G8. B—M over y I Henrietta cl ke 
th esign for a cashmere ¢ ss ont first 1 e of 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. XXIL, and trim it with ack nt- 
ed passementerie, or black braiding and narrow biack 
ribbons. 

* Goop-By.”. s father s ear a very 
light scarf—pear ru I t t tan or 
pear! gloves 

M. W Get one of the new satin brocades for the 

nt dice, and sleeves 
V t, or « ( r tan lad 
clot! e et redit 
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bodice, with 





XXIL, and trim wi bra 
n wool like 
st page of 
k cord p 





ecaslimere dress on 
XXIIL., trin ng 1 ementerie al 
black ribbon. Have a green cloth jacket instead of 
seal plush, made like that on the fifth figure on 
769 of Bazar No. 43, Vol. XXII. Wear a green velvet 
toque with this suit. 

Or.eaNntan.—Wear low-looped braids at back and a 
straight full bang. The prune dress will look well 
with black. The black fringe will suit the red dress 
and the red hat also. Low toques are the favorite at 
present. Use tan-color to trim dark brown. 


ng with blac 
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TurBaN FoR GIRL 
UNDER 10 YxkaRs 
OLD. 

For description see 
pupplement. 











TuRBAN FoR GIRL FROM 9 
To 18 Years onp. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Fancy Apron ror Fairs or 


; Fig. 2.—Fancy Apron ror Fairs or 
»AZARS 


Bazars. 


For description see Supplement For description see Supplement. 


Caprore MapE From a Roman Scarr.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 869.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XII., Figs. 75 and 76. 











Fig. 8.—Fancy Apron ror Fairs or : 
Bazars. Fig. 4.—Brack Sirk Apron. 


For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Crochet Fez for Little Boy. Ha a -ARIS FASHIONS. 
See illustration on page 860. 8 ¥ : hint aM [From Our Own Corresponpent. } 


\\ 
\ \ HEN October arrives the fashions for 
the winter are already well in train, and 
all that is done thereafter’is in the way of per- 
fecting the models decided on, and devising new 
ones on the same lines. Wrappings are re- 
ceiving the lion’s share of attention at the time 
} of writing. Among the most admired of the 
a loop through the 2 loops on the needle). i great variety of long cloaks is a sort of redin- 
Work a single crochet on every stitch, In the : } Hit wR : 3 gote which is made in both plain and figured 
85th round, and in every succeeding round to ||| ~S Sree Dye ue = E 3 cloth, of which the striking feature is a black 
the 49th, inclusive, narrow twice in each round, i ‘ : velvet lining in the long flowing Oriental 
once to each half of the stitches; to narrow, sleeves. Frequently the sleeves are double, 
work off 2 singles together; make the rar- long hanging sleeves being supplemented by a 
rowings in a different place in every round, so close-fitting inner pair for warmth, Many of 
they will not show conspicuously, From the these long garments are of plush, with a satin 
50th to the 58th narrow 5 times in every lining of the same or a contrasting color; oth- 
round. In the 59th work off every 2 singles ers are of damassé woollens in large designs, 
together; in the 60th take a loop through of cloth embroidered or ornamented with ap- 
every stitch, keeping them all on the needle, pliqués, and of figured velvet. For morning 
then pull a loop through all together, and fast- walks plain camel’s-hair or striped or plaid 
en off. For the turned-up border around the wool is worn, made into a pelisse which is 
edge take a coarser needle, and work from close-fitting at the back, with pleats in the 
the wrong side of the cap. 1st round.—Use skirt, with loose fronts, and the new sultana 
a separate thread of the wool to inlay and sleeves ; these sleeves form a cape at the front 
work around; with the working thread make and straight detached sleeves at the back—an 
a single crochet on the next 2d stitch, and a effect produced by cutting off the cape at the 
dot on the succeeding 2d stitch; for the dot shoulder seam and bringing it around the arm- 
take up a loop through the stitch designated, hole to under the arm. New jackets are of 
with this loop crochet 4 chain, then work off black velvet framed in bands of fur, with a 
the 2 loops on the needle. 2d row.—W ork- turned-back collar of fur. For visiting toilettes 
ing around an inlaid thread as in the pre- there are charming jackets of plain velvet open- 
ceding row, make a dot on the single of that ing on a vest of armure silk, which is embroid- 
row, and a single on the top mesh of the ered in a slender vine at the edges; a wide 
dot. Work 10 more rows like the 2d; then turned-back collar of the ostrich-feather passe- 
close with a row worked with a double thread menterie described in a former letter is pro- 
of wool, in which crochet 2 singles separated longed in revers down the fronts, and flowing 
by 8 chain around each chain at the edge of pointed sleeves, trimmed with a narrower pat- 





Zeruyr wool in white, cardinal red, or navy 
blue is used to work this little cap. Begin 
with a chain to fit the head (there are 100 
stitches in the model), join the ends, and work 
in single crochet with a rather fine bone needle 
(for a single crochet insert the needle with a 
loop on it, and pull a loop through; then pull 








the preceding row. Turn up the border, and Fig, 1.—Coar,vor Girt prom 12 10 14 Fig. 2.—Uxsrer ror Boy rrou 6 10 8 tern of passementerie, droop over close coat 
tack it to the cap. Bend down the point, 4 YKARS OLD. Y Tiana ak sleeves. 
and finish it with cord loops and a pair of ball For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, The masculine fashion of wearing a com- 


tassels, No. IIL, Figs. 28-32. No. VIIL, Figs. 52-58, plete suit of one and the same fabric is stil! 
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largely followed for morn- 
ing dresses, light-weight 
cloths in hair lines, or in- 
visible checks of several 
vague colors intermingled, 
being chosen for such 
costumes. The skirt is 
straight, flat at the front, 
with the fulness gathered 
at the back ; to this is add- 
ed a waistcoat and jacket 
of the same cloth. The 
waistcoat is similar to its 
masculine prototype, has 
rounded corners, and 
opens on a white cambric 
shirt front; it is oceasion- 
ally made of plain cloth of 
any one of the colors which 
figure in the mixture. For 
an extra wrap there may 
be either a triple cape or 
a milkmaid’s cloak, still of 
the same cloth. The milk- 
maid’s cloak is as awkward 
and ugly as it is possible to 
make an outside garment ; 
but as such things are 
worn, it becomes necessary 
to describe them. It con- 
sists simply of several long 
breadths of the cloth sew- 
ed together, hemmed at 
the edges, and gathered to 
a high collar at the neck. 
As far as mere grace and 
beauty are concerned, the 
wearer might as well wrap 
herself in a blanket at 


once. CAPOTE MADE FROM 4 

Roman Scarr.—Back. 
For Front, see Page 

are of the most fantastic 868,—{For pat- 

and luxurious description, _ tern and descrip- 

tion see Suppl., 

No. XIL, Figs. 
75 and 76.) 


Home toilettes, worn for 
receiving before dinner, 


The corsage is almost al- 
ways a jacket of some fan- 
ciful shape, braided or em- 
broidered in gold, or per- 
haps made of a reproduc- 
tion of some last century 
brocaded stuff, preferably 
in Louis XVI. designs. 
The skirt in this case is of 
plain silk or velvet of one 


Fig. 3.—Back or Matinés, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL, Figs. 37-48. 


of the colors in the brocade, with 
three breadths of the brocade fall- 
ing straight at the back ; frequently 
it is trimmed at the lower edge with 
three narrow ruffles of Chantilly 
lace, or a single flounce of wider 
lace. The jacket opens on either a 
puffed chemisette or a pleated vest, 
held at the waist by a belt which 
is slightly pointed, and is trimmed 
at its lower edge with gathered lace. 
Countless are the combinations 
which lend variety and beauty to 
such costumes. Sometimes it is the 
skirt which glitters with embroid- 
ery; sometimes it is the chemisette 
made of Oriental gauze, embroider- 
ed in silks and gold, and spangled 
in all the colors of precious stones, 
A charming toilette is a princesse 
dress of pearl gray cashmere. The 
skirt is taken up slightly, drawing 
toward the waist as though it were 
too tight, and is but little shorter 
than an under-skirt of white silk 
embroidered in gold. The draped 
fronts of the corsage spread apart 
on a narrow plastron of gold-em- 
broidered white silk, and draped 
over-sleeves of cashmere drop to the 
elbow on tight white silk sleeves, 
The skirt is almost invariably train- 
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FUR-LINED OVERSHOE. 
For description see Supplem« 


Fur-LINED Petticoat. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Fur-tinep Foormurr.—Oren anp Crosep. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Matinés.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 2.—Morsing Gown,—Front. —[See Fig. 4.] 
For patter and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 37-48, 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 14-22. 














ed. Indeed, it is whispere 

that round skirts are to be 
abolished e1 tirely, and all 
, when not trained, 
at least to be half lo 
for all occasions. Fancy 






doing away with our cor 
venient short walking 
skirt! If dress-makers 
should ever have the hardi- 
hood to issue such a man- 
date, it is to be hoped that 





our great army of walking 
women will rise in their 
might and revolt against it. 

Corsets worn with so 
many different forms of 
corsage n rally cannot 
all be alike. W ith a cor- 
sage with full crossed 
fronts the corset is very 
flexible, quite short on the 


hips, and with low breast 








gores; while for the plain 





high bodices of tailor 
gowns a higher cuirass- 
front corset, raising the 
figure, is required. Nowa- 
days almost eve y costume 
has its cial style of cor- 
set. For instance, the cor- 


set donned on rising is 


very easy and supple, only 





tly boned, more like a 
close-fitting waist. Later 
on, with the afternoon 
dress, a firmer corset is re- 
quired; this is often of 


coarse Greek net; while 
for a full evening toilette 
a corset of a different cut, 


depending on the shape of 


the podice, 18 required. 
Petticoats are quite flat on 
t i but all the more 
the back now 

are no long- 

back breadth 

with lapping 





ounces, more 
fully gathered toward the 
waist. For walking, black 
or gray mohair petticoats 
are worn, or black taffeta 





Fig. 4.—Back or Mornine Gown, 
Fig. 2. 

For pattern and « 

plement, No. 





skirts with flat pleated flounces. 
With carriage toilettes the petticoat 
is of surah trimmed with lace, or 
of changeable taffeta with pinked 
ruffles, 

Hats are very little changed in 
shape this winter. T« 





make a com- 
ple te change would tax even the 
most inventive brain, for almost 


all shapes are worn simultaneously 


now — shovel- brimmed hats and 
Mercury caps, capotes and toques 
of all varieties. The one essential 


feature is that all are lower than 
formerly; at least the hat is lower; 
when it appears high, its elevation 
is purely fictitious, and due to the 
trimming. 

Fur muffs have been largely 
abandoned by young and fashion- 


able women, Their muffs are gen- 


erally made to match the costume, 
whether that be of woollen, silk, or 
velvet, and are trimmed with dra- 
peries of the stuff, with ribbons, or, 
more elaborate ones, with lace frills 
—white on a light muff and black 
on others. In size they are very 
small, scarcely large enough to hold 
both hands at once. 


EmMMELINE Raymond 








STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. | 
For the cure of skin diseases and no improvement 
of the complexion. Prepared in proy 
mended by the best dermatologists 


| 
ortions reeom- | 
J.D Stietel, | 

| 






Offenbach, Ger a y For sale by druyyists at 
cuke H. Somerrenin & Co., {co William | 
New York, Sile Inport 
for book describir n variety of | 
§ s Me Soaps of great ut ili ty in treating | 
the skin.—| } 
| 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mrs. Winstow's Sooruine Syrvur for Chi ldren | 

Teething, soothes the child, softens the guins, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for | 


diarrhea 2 cents a bottle.—[ A dv.} 
CATARRH CURED. 

A CiereyMan, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cnred and saved him from death. Any sufferer 


from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. 
St., N. Y. 


A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 
scipe free of charge —[{Adv.} 





, will receive the 





zon Soap is recommended by Physi- 
the best skin S« “sll made. 25 cents. 
s,or bo »x 2148, New York.—[{Adv.] 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder 





ADVERTISEMENTS. never varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength, and wholesomeness. More economical thar 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
W. BAKER & COS 


with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 


| phosphate powders. 
Is absolutely yg and 
it is soluble, 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold only in cans, 
106 Wa'l St., N. Y 


B. Altman & (0,, 


TBtN SL. JOU SL, & 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK, 


Royat Baxine Powper Co., 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE Lire” 


direct attention to their 


Ladies Costume Department, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Wee- | 


ding, Reception, and Street 


 eialkis to order Dinner, 


THis ago nees AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 

UNRIY ALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

‘more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED) St incompcrabte 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN &,tareror,nucricie tn 


continued fevers, the most 


Dresses at a Very Great | 





Reduction from Former | 


| Prices 


nourishing and strengthening food for | 
d *lHabl 

NURSING MOTHERS & CORVALESCENTS su@_sreustie | 

in all diseases of the stomach andintestines. | 

| 


John Carle & Sons, 


New York. 





| $115.00, and $125. 


HARPER" Ss BAZAR. 
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IDLEY’S 


GRAND STREET, 


Covering EntireBlock, 


ALLEN TO ORCHARD riage N. ¥. 


— ee — 


SEAL-SKINS. 


Fine Alaska Seal Newmarkets, 54, 55, 56, 57, and 58 
inches long, at $225.00, $245.00, $265.00, $205.00 to 
$350.00 

Fine Alaska Seal Jackets, $75.00, 


$85.00, $95.00, 


FUR SHOULDER CAPES. 


Fine Mink Shoulder $15.00, 
$25.00. 
Fine Black Marten Shoulder Capes, $20.00, $25.00, 
and $35.00. 
Fine Black Monkey Shoulder Capes, $18.00, $20.00, 
and $25.00, 
Fine Black Persian Shoulder Capes, $15.00, $20.00, 
and $25.00. 
Fine Black Astrachan Shoulder Capes, $7.00, $9.00, 
| ering and $12.00. 
Fine Black Coney Shoulder Capes, $3.50, $4.50, and 
$6.00, 
Fine Black Russian Hare Shoulder Capes, $2.75 
| $8.2 50 and $4.50. 


MUFFS, BOAS, ROBES, RUGS, FURS, TRIM- 
MINGS, SEAL C APS, GLOVES, Ero, 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Cloaks, Suits, Wraps, 


Capes, $18.00, and 


‘Jackels, Lowe Garmedts. 


_ where they are prepared to | 


‘EDWD 


Largest Assortment Ever Shown. 
ALL STYLES AND MATERIALS. 


Ladies’ Tailor-made Long Jackets and Top-coats, 
all the new colors. 

English Seal- Plush 
markets. 

English Walking Coats, tailor-made. 
nals and beavers, $6.90; worth $10.00. 

The Normandy Long Wrap, adapted for large sizes, 
fine mixed cloth, stripes and plaids, $15.00; 
| $25.00. 

Seal Plush Coats, 40 inches long, satin lined, seal 
ornaments, $16.00. 

Imported Matelassé Wraps, silk lined, cord fringe, 
at $16.75. 

Misses’ Tailor-made Good Cloth Cloaks, fall skirts, 
cape and belt, ages 4 to 8 years, $3.75, and 10 to 13 
years at $4.90. 

Misses’ good, heavy Cloth Newmarkets, full back 
and double breast, ages 12 to 18 yer 90 

Misses’ fine tailor-made long Top-C ‘oat 
revers with appliqué, also velvet sleeves, $12.¢ 


$18.75. 


Jackets, Wraps, and New- 


,imported diago- 











Mail orders promptly filled. 
- 


RIDLEY & SONS, 


| 309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand 8t,, 








eal skin jackets,wrapsanacloaks, | 
Shoulder capes, pelerines,muffs,ete. 
in choice designs,at moderate prices. 


Number 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 








PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention 1s called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
unsurpassed. This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for LADIES’ USE, in 36, 40, and 45 inch 
widths, and is guaranteed not to CRACK OF TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take No suBstITUTE. 
For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in 
the United States 


“Have you used 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
for Shampooing ? 

Skin Diseases ? 

Try it! You will like it? 25 cents. Druggists. 


, 2 
Complexion i Sample, 4 cents, stamps. Mention Bazar. 
THE PACKER M’F’G CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 




















** Packer's Tar Soap is remarkably pure, cleans- 
ing, and healing; excellent in Seborrhcea of the 
Scalp, Dandruff. Chafing, and Itching.” — Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, Phila. 

‘* Packer's Tar Soap removes blotches, ‘‘black- 
heads,” and the shiny, oily appearance which is 
so objectionable, and establishes that he althful, 
brilliant, natural cuticle, which must be the basis 
of all beautiful complexions. "—Preservation of 
Beauty, Dr. Leo. 





184 FIFTM AVENUE> 





ae HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 





BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


(THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY.) 


Cure BILIOUS and 


Nervous ILLS. 
owe bets: a Box. 


BS ALL DRUGGISTS. 















BEECHAM'S PILLS 


CT LIKE MACIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 


ascts. a =. 


Bo. 
OF ALL carers. 













worth | 








R.LYON's 


PERFECT 
r TOOTH 
An Elegant Toilet Luxury 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 


purifies the breath. Absolutely pure 

and harmless. Put up in metal boxes, 

with patent measuring tube. 25 cents. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


Wr Daa 








TRADE 


THE 
BEST 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY 


TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN, THE UNITED STATES. 


Masterpieces —HENRY JAMES. 


The Odd Number. 


Tales by Guy pe_ Mavupas- 
| SANT, translated by JonNATHAN 
| SturGes, with an Introduc 

tion by Henry JAMES. 16mo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 








Done into very clear, sweet, simple Eng- 
lish —W.D. HOWELLS. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford : 


What freshness, what invention, and what 
wit' ‘* The Odd Number” makes one feel 
that Guy de Maupassant lays his hand upon 
the sceptre which only Daudet holds, 


Marion Harland: 


Translations are apt to resemble originals as 
canned or dried fruits resemble fresh, But 
Mr. Sturges has preserved flavor and juices 
in this collection. Each story is a delight. 
Some are piquant, some pathetic—all are 
fascinating. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


BS The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Harper & BrotTuers, New York, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARrrer’s 
New CaTaocus, a descriptive list of ever 3000 vol- 
umes, sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 

Ely’s Cream Balm 
y . 
GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE FOR 
COLD IN HEAD. 
—CURES— 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y. 








Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
25cts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 
“Worth a Guinea a Box”—but sold 
for 25 cents, 

BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


LINENS 
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CC SHAYNE 


Manufacturing Furrier. 
All fash- 
ionable styles in 
Fur  Shoulder- 
Capes at lowest 


leading 





possible prices 
at which reliable 
furs can be sold. 
Many 


designs 


exclusive 

not to 
“Abe found else- 
“=a where, 


Send for Price- 
List. 


Style C,No.1. 


This is the very latest 
style, the “ Kmcker-. 
bocker,” to be found 
only at my stores. Made 
of Alaska Seal-skin, with 
Persian Lamb Trim 
mings, The very latest 
style. 


Send for Price-List. 





Style M. 


The 
Alaska Seal 
markets, from 53 to 59 
inches long, from $285 
to $400. All 
stock, or, if 
fer, to order 
tra charge. 


latest style in 


skin New- 


sizes in 
ladies pre 
without ex 


N.B.—I wish to notify the 


® just received from Europe a 


very elegant assortment of 





Russian Sables, extra quality 
skins, Persian Lamb, and Otter, es 


Ladies will please 


Alaska Seal 


pecially for garments to order 


call as early as possible, so that garments can be 
manufactured and ready for the extreme cold 
weather that is approaching. 


Style L. 


All styles in London 
dressed and dyed Alaska 
Seal-skin with 
loops and bars or but- 


Sacques, 


A garment 
fashionable. 
$165 to $225 


tons. always 
Prices from 
: $7 to 45 
inches long. 
Illustrated 
mailed free. 
address to 


124 West 42d St. 


103 Prince St. 
_ NEW YORK. 


- List 
Send your 


Price 


and 


MRS. K. E. 
114 W. 





TIRNEY, 
22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fixe Costumes, Tattor Suirs, anp MUILLinery. 
Purcuasine AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me ft tapet acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 





The Most Retiasre Foon 
Fortnfants & invalids. 
Not a medicine, but a specially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. 


(on every label). Palmer, Masa 


SHOPPIN 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Est ablished 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY oi cmtssion 


“ress MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825 Sarondway, N. Y. 


In New York of al! kinds 








ladies of New York that I have | 


, KRAKAVER 
Ladies’ Tailor, 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, 
N. Y., 
Invites attention 
to his 
Selected in lead- 





novelties. 


ing markets in 
Adapt- 
ed especially for 
» Autumn 
#2 Winter. 


Europe. 





Lades’ Shoes. 


We are selling Ladies’ fine 
Dongola Button Boots, 
pat. leather tips, medium heels, 

at $3.50; real value ¢4.5o. 
English Walking Boots, 

patent leather tips, 
$3.50; worth $4.50, 

A ‘large variety and substan- 
tial values in all kinds of Boots 


and Shoes for Misses, Boys 
and Children. 


Lord & Taylor. 


Broadway & 2oth Street, N.Y. | 


23d STREET 
IB BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Black Goods, 


LUPIN’S CAMEL’S-HAIR, 


42 inches wide, 


at 69c. per yard; good value for 85c. 
46-inch all-wool HENRIETTA, at Tic. per 
yard; worth $1.00 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTA, 
at $1.39 per yard; regular $1.75 quality 
Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 


Do not fail to send for onr New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, just issued, mailed free. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 

Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 
Estab! 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


shed half a Century. 


THE 


Alfred Dolge 
FELT SHOES — 


“AND 


SLIPPERS. 





Sitiabins, I" 
Warm, Durable. * 


Nothing co’ 


uld give more ¢ 





Pamphletfree. Woolrich Co. | 


by a lady of experience, | 


and | 







sor ippe ers to 
eer aad ol pasure.”? 


STERN BROS. 


HAVE PLACED ON SALE 


an entirely new line of 


FRENCH CORSETS 


which they have named the 


“CLASSIQUE” 


the result of their many years of study 
and experience in selling the highest 
grades of Corsets. They are the 
production of the most celebrated 


PARIS MAKERS 


and will be found to be absolutely 


PERFECT FITTING 


and not to be approached or compared with 
any others now sold. To be had in 


15 DIFFERENT FORMS 
OF 





CouTILLE, WOOL, SATIN, 
GRANITE SILK AND BROCADES. 


STERN BROS. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 


32 TO 36 W. 23D ST. 








Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St, N. Y., 
OFFER SPECIAL BARGAINS AS FOLLOWS 


1 1. 4 Califor nia Blanke ts, fine “ ality, 





$5.9 
} Penis Rapin qu ilte d satin | inings, 








and browns, 





icks, tans, 
} 





















oO 


st oops, and chame sis pockets, worth $20 00.15.00 
Ls die s" initary F aut Black 

Hosiery, every pair warra ited not to crock 

or fade. ‘ mo 25 

Better grades at 35c., 39¢c., Boe. , 65e. and 7 Thc. 
Ladies’ Fre neh Suede G loves, very fine 


Ore 98 
roadcloths, »!! colors and 
a 1.25 
« loths, all colors and 
x ql Wis reuen<eusdaniseix connec 69 
Black F aille ‘Franc: aise, double 
| n ‘t superb qualities, at.. $O0e., 90c¢., and 1.00 
| ces colored Silk Pe au de Soie, in 3 
| uperior grades, 30 per cent. below valine 
70¢., 80c., | and 1.00 
24- -it ch Silk Plushes, all colors and black, 
$1.50, $1.75, and $2.00 qualities, at........ 
$1. 1.25, and 1.50 
60 fancy shades of Satin Duc he: sse, for holi- 
day uses, T5c. quality. ons , vencce . a0 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


You can live at home 








t than at anything 
| ly outfit FREE. Terms Fk 


Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 


nd make more money at work for us 


AZ 







KAIREDDOLES 
Celebrated 
Vall Stippers \ 
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“ re Cold Feet. 
n ns Cel stinas list. 


Mention Harper's Bazar 


PERFECT EASE 
AND COMFORT. 


Made in all Styles for Men, | 
x a Women, and Children, 


Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., i22 East I3th Street, New York. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK 


“WARP HENRIETTAS 


are manufactured expressly to match 


COURTAULD’S CRAPHES. 


THEY NEVER FRAY, 
For sale by all the principal 


SLIP, 


CRUSH, CROCK, NOR FADE. 


dealers throughout the United States, 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











Paris Exposition, 1889. 
THE HIGHEST 


AWARD 


(The Gold Medal) 


FOR 


FUR GARMENTS 


AND THE 


Latest Novelties 
IN 





y ¥ ih 
& Lhe aT | \\ \E a 


WAS RECEIVED BY 


A. JAECKEL, 
FURRIER, 


11 East 19th St. Near Broadway, N. Y 


SHAWLS 


AND 


EMBROIDERIES. 


| JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


|special 


Will have, during this week, 
inducements in 


India Shawls, at $25.00, 


| $50.00, and $100.00, 


x :allages. ( Ste | 
»., Augusta, Maine 


Plain Centres, with bor- 
ders, from $12.00 upwards. 

India Embroidered Table 
Covers, $2.00 and upwards. 
Sofa Cushions, from $2.00 
up, and many other rare 
Novelties. 


Broaitdway and Itth St., 
New York. 


Baby Findings. 


BEST &CO 


| to the simples 


Prevent Rheumatism and | 





In addition to our superior assortment of 
BABY’S WEAR we call attention to our 

DAINTILY TRIMMED Baby Baskets, 
with and without standards, from the most elaborate 


d finish. 

proses ge “y po er FS, with inside tray, 
snit to hold al s i 

mer aaa | md Pillows ¢ 
to match, 

IMPORTED TOILET STANDS and Fur- 
niture, DECORATED SPONGE BOWLS, 
Puff Boxes, etc. 


tin siyie al 









THE OUTFITTING OF 
BOYS, CIRLS, AND caeitertn 
with everything they wear, from Hats to Shoes, be 
our exclusive specialty, we can and do off rreate 
advantages than establishments where Children’s 
Clothing is merely a department or side issue. 


Catalogues furnished, and mail orders carefully filled, 


| 60 & G2 West 23d St., N.Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








MUCH MISSED. 
‘MANY PEOPLE DOWN TO SEE YOU OFF, DUMLEY ?” 


“Yes 


« MOSTLY RELATIVES, I SUPPOSE ?” 


**NO; TAILORS,” 


FACETI®. 
THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 
Tue ideal one, my love, of whom I dreamed, 
And who to be perfection always seemed, 
Had hair of wavy brown—a goodly tress— 
A clear pink cheek, and, sweetheart, I confess, 
A figure that was slender and petite, 
A bright biue eye, a face so pure and sweet 
*T would even make an angel better yet 
To gaze upon it. But, my darling Bette, 
I married thee, whose hal{-closed eyes, when seen 
In certain lights, seem almost apple green, 
Who stand in good proportion six feet two, 
Who wear a ruinously costly shoe. 
Yet art thou still the sweetest thing in life, 
My own belovéd carmine-headed wife. 
alt PEE 
CAME NEAR IT, ANYHOW, 
Mistress (to exile from Erin). “* Ellen, go down to ‘s dry-goods 
store and ask one of the clerks to send me samples of satin de Lyon.” 
(Maid returns from errand; seeks her lady, before whom she stands, a 
picture of silent tearfulneas.) 
Misrress. * Did you get them? What did he say?” 
Even (mournfully). “ Sure, ma'am, he did nothing but laff.” 
Mistress (much surprised). ‘* Why, what did you tell him ?” 
Ex.en (thoughtfully). “* Well, ma‘am, says oi, my lady says would you 
be so koind as to plaze send her some samples 0’ satin ¢ sit on?” 
Mistress swoons. 





a 


No, George, au Irish shaw! is not a Mikerobe, and is not, therefore, 
aaugerous to the wearer. 


HE NEEDED BALLASTING 


* HOL’ ON DEAH, YO’ SLASON J. WOODRUFF; DON’T YO’ GO OUT WID DAT B'LOON DE WAY 
DE WIN’S BLOWIN’ TILL I TIE DIS HEAH PLAT-I'ON ROUN’ YO’ NECK. YO’ WAN’ TO GO SLAM- 
MIN’ YO’ BONES ’GIN ALL DE CHIMLEYS IN DE TOWN?” 





| 








SURE TO GET RICH. 
Jaxer. “I tell you what, Bob, Stevens must be getting rich.”’ 
Bos. “ You don’t say! What business is he in?” ; 
Jake. * He’s in the trunk business. But he has ten sons, and they’re 
all baggage-men on the Crescent Railroad.” 
aR 


PROOF. 
“That's a great mine. I tell you there’s money in it.” 
** How do you know there is ?” 
** Well, I put fifty thousand in it myself.” 


anthdinnlitiguenies 
A SAFE EXPEDIENT. 

Orrtor-noy (engaged in his usual work of reading MSS.). ** What shall I 
do with this article? I can’t read it.” 

County Eprror. “ Are there any stamps enclosed ?” 

“Yes,” 
_** Well, keep the stamps, and send the author word that his contribu- 
tion is accepted, and will be paid for on publication.” 

are A Seta 


HE WAS RIGHT. 

Bsonegs. “1 spoke on the tariff before our club last night. A stranger 
in the audience jamped up and said I didn’t know what I was talking 
about. None of the members paid any attention to the fellow.” 

Merritt. “‘ Perhaps they would if he had hollered out something they 


hadn't known.” 
eee 


THE DEPTH OF LOVE. 
“T see,” said Algernon, “‘ that five hundred persons died from eating 
ice-cream last year.” 
“So L read,” replied Maud. ‘But I'd willingly face death at your 
side, Algy.” 


Fi,» Mamma 


Lt BM = SF 


ant 
OKiecsyo 
v 


VOLUME XXII, NO. 48. 


“Nice carpets. Can't be beat,” said the salesman. 

“*T know it,” said the customer, sadly. ‘I bought some of them last 
year, and when I tried to beat them last week they fell to pieces. I want 
something that will stand a triennial thrashing.” 


eosdprendiineaagiia 
THE QUESTIONS OF THE NOUR. 
Puyu.uis Log. : 


Should tariff now be high or low? 
Was Hamlet mad or was he sane? 
Did Bonaparte e’er live or no? 
Is Shakespeare really on the wane? 
How long will kings and princes reign? 
These problems mind I not at all, 
But really I cannot refrain 
From wondering what to wear this fall. 


Who dealt B. Patterson the blow? 
Who can that mystery explain ? 
Why is the world so full of woe? 
And what's the use of tears and pain ? 
Was it the tiger or the Jane? 
These problems mind I not at all, 
But really I cannot refrain 
From wondering what to wear this fall. 


W-hat makes the glittering glowworm glow? 
What has become of wandering Cain? 
Why’s rapid transit always slow? 
wie do all pretty maids grow plain, 
While homely ones their looks retain? 
These problems mind I not at all, 
But really I cannot refrain 
From wondering what to wear this fall. 
ENVOY. 
Avaunt ye questions empty, vain! 
These problems mind | not at all, 
But really I cannot refrain 
From wondering what to wear this fall. 


oun EKxenpniok Banos. 
a 


THE CUT DIRECT. 
“Didn’t Miss Hollins bow to you ?” 
** Yep.” 
**T thought you said she cut you ?” 


“So she did. I tried to teach her how to swing a'scythe last summer, 
and she nearly cut wy legs off.” 








A WONDERFUL WEATHERCOCK, 

MR. DILLINGER (who in making his forecasts relies more 
on the wind than he does on the barometer). *“ ALBERT, FROM 
WHAT DIRECTION 18 THE WIND BLOWING?” 

ALBERT (of recent domestication, who is standing over the 
register), ** IT AM RAISIN’, SAH.” 





SHE HADN’T ANY. 


MRS. HOLLYHOCK. “1 DON'T WANT ANYBODY TO STICK * SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
Betsy HOLLYHOCK’ ON ME WHEN I'M GONE; FER I NEVER UEERED ANYTHING YIT THaT 
I DIDN'T FERGIT IT.” 

















SUPPLEMENT. 








PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
(Continued from page 863.) 


and over the trees of the Green Park hung clouds 
that were glorified by the intervening red-hued 
mists. The air was crisp and cold. What a bless- | 
ing it was to be able to breathe! 

Lionel was silent and absorbed; he 
“Yes?” “Really!” ‘ Indeed,” 
vivacious chatter of his companion, who was in 
the most animated spirits. His brows were drawn 
down, his look was more sombre than it ought to 
have been, considering who was with him. Pet 
haps he was thinking of the crowded rooms they 
had recently left, and of the friends who might 
now be arriving there, from whom he had volun 
tarily isolated himself. Had they, had 
of them, counselled him to keep within his own 
sphere? Well, had taken that advice: 
he was—walking with Miss Burgoyne ! 

All of a sudden that young lady stopped and 
turned to the window of a jeweller’s shop; and 
of course he followed. No wonder her eves hac 
been attracted ; all kinds of beautiful 
things and splendors—-tiaras, coronets, necklaces 
pendants, bracelets, ear-rings, bangles 
set with all manner of precious stones, the 
radiant diamond, the purple amethyst, 
green emerald, the mystic opal, the blue-black 
sapphire, the clouded pearl. Her rapture d vis- | 
ion wamlered from tray to * but it was a co 
paratively trifling article thac~unally « 
attention—a tiny finger-ring set with 
and brilliants. 

“Oh, do look at this!” she said to her 
panion. ‘“ Did you ever see such a love of a ring 
what a perfect engagement ring it would make 

Then what mad, half-sullen, half-petulant, and 
wholly reckless impulse sprang into his brain ? 

ie Well, that as an et 
ring if I give it to you ?” he asked 

She looked up, startled, amused, but not d 
pleased. 

“Why, 


only said 
in answer tothe | 


any one 


he here 


here were 
’ 
’ brooches, 
clear 
the 


sea- 


mm 
laimed her 
small rubies 





coln- 


will you wear 


igagement 


really—really—that is a questi 









oh to 
ask !” she exclaimed. 

“Come along in and see if it fits your finger 
come along!” and therewith Miss Bi oy! 
little bewildered, and still inclined to la foun d 
herself at the jeweller’s counter. Wasita  jok 9 
Oh, certainly not. Lionel was quite serious and 
matter of fact. The tray was produced. The 
ring was taken out. For a moment she hesitated 
as to which finger to try it on, but overcame that 


shyness, and placed it on the third finger of her 
left hand, and said it fitted admirably 





* Just keep it where it is, then,” he said; and 
then he added a word or two to the jeweller, 
whom he knew; and he and his companion left 
the shop. 

“Oh, Lionel, what an idea!’ said Miss B 
goyne, with her eyes bent modestly on the pave 
ment. “If I had fancied you knew that man, do 
you think I would ever have entered the place® 
What must he think! What would any o1 
think —an engagement in the middle of th 
streets of London!” 

“Plenty of witnesses to the ceremony, that’s 
all,” said he, lightly 

Nay, was there not a curious sense of posses 
sion, now that he walked alongside this litth 
bright person in the magnificent furs? He had 
acquired something—by this simple transaction ; 
he would be less lonely now; he would mate 
with his kind. But he did not choose to look 
far into the future. Here he was walking along 
Piccadilly with a cheerful and smili nd pret 





tily costumed young lady by his side \ 
been so kind 
from him, and what more cou 


“ Lionel,” 





10 had just 
ment ring 
d he want? 





as to accept in engage 


said, still with modes 


she own 
cast eyes, “this mus ot be known to any human 
being- “no, not toa sing » human being : not vet 
I mean, I will geta strip of white India-rubber 


to cover the ring | 
see it on the stage.” 

Perhaps he recalled the fact 
had been wearing another ring 
ed from the 


that recently she 
similarly conceal 
had for 
did it 
knew 
goyne 


public gaze; or perhaps he 
gotten that little What 
matter? Did anything matter? He 
he had pledged himself to marry Kate Bur 
—enough. 


circumstance 


only 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND EAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 
IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. ‘THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN. 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DRvuGGIsTs. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
On eet 


a ttt ee ee 
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, 80 that no one shall be able to 








Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for 
toilet SOAP in competition with all the world. 
Highest possible distinction. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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L:xposition, 





MANUFACT 











READY FOR USE. REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 


Green Tartle Oxtail Vegetable. 
ms ipin. French Bouillon. Julienne. 
hicken Tomato Mock Turtle. 
Mu Ing ratawnty Priutanier. Pea. 
nsomme Beef (or Soup and Bouilli). 
M. att on Broth 


In 1‘-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and '¢-Pint Cans. 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS. 
ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 

The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them 
to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 
Monarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 

Cr” Ser 14 cents to 


a sample your che 
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d us help pay express and receive 
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Sold by Grocers. 


‘THE FINANCIER. 
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efore Drinking. | After Drinking. 


SIROCCO TEA 


Direct from our Tea Gardens in Cachar, Assam, 
Darjeeling, India and Ceylon. 


Our Trade Mark SIROCCO " impressed on the seal of each packet 
Surpassing all other tea in 
FLAVOR, PURITY, STRENGTH and EC ONOMY 
At $1.00, 80c. and 60c. per Ib. 
Compressed SIROC CO TEA, the novelty of the day, 
In % lb. blocks, at 25e., 2O0c, and 15c. 


DAVIDSON & CO. Sole growers and Importers, 


of Segoe a TEA, 
ETAIL AND WHOLES 


1436 Broadway, N. Y. “bet. 40th and 41st 
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See the New Game. 


REDOUBT 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
Sold by all 
Stationers and Toy Dealers. 
Price, $1.00. 














“PARTED BANG” 


Made ofnatural CUR 
d ‘bec 


up, according to size and color. 
autifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2;H osmetics &c., 
.D.any where. Send to 
the m’fr for Ilust’d Price-Lists 
E. resent obi 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 
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BROWN $ GINGER: 


RuBifoam 
FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and ber eficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 


Absolutely Free from 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS 
PREPARED in GUARAN TERS» F W. Hort & Co., | 


RERS OF THE cecesrateoD HO 


All Injurious Substances 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
wet, Mass 
T’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 





SAMPLE VIAL OF RL }BLFOAM Ted FREE to Any ADDRESS. 
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AS WELL AS OVER 


class 
added, and no effort or expense spared to keep the 
POPULAR MONTHLY in the front rank of 
the artistic and literary progress 
emplified in contemporary illustrated per iodicals. 

This m 


Pe THE MOMLRCH: MONTHLIES 


TSS Q. 


Liesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


pe ind Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock f 
ide Dishes, and Sauces ey ot fea, “an invalu 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 
> © 


Ge nuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as 
pers, Grocers, D 
S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t London, 


ibove 


Sold by Storeke 


| LIEBIG 


rists 









of-ILL be conducted on the 
\ same general lines by which 





it has won and maintained 
its undisputed position a 
ie the le iding periodical of its 
At the same time, new féatures will be 


so strikingly e 


magazine has been denominated 


by a world of readers, because it gives, at the 
lowest price, a greater quantity a far greater 
variety of inferesting reading matter, illustrated 
with more numerous, appropriate and striking 
pictures, than any other publication extant. It is 
always seasonable; a claim which the current 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
1889), the forthcoming H 
(for January, 
NUMBER (for February, 


just 


1000 Pictures: $300 


1,400 PAGES OF CHOICE READING. 
Each number of FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, f 


(for December, 
HOLIDAY NUMBER 
and the MIDWINTER 


15g0), ‘ 
18go), will amply 


ify. 


a 


for whatever 


month of the round year, is certain to include in its table of contents 
A leading article on some topic, event or idea of universal public interest.—A biographical study of 


some personage of “light and leading ” 
science article.—An ‘‘ outdoor” 
of a serial story by a favorite novelist.— 


in the world’s history.—A chronicle of art and letters.—A popular 
paper, or sketch of sport, travel, exploration or adventure 


—An instaliment 


Poems in many moods.—Essays on timely topics.—Six or more 


short stories by well-known writers.—Personal and humorous anecdotes.—Literary notes and bric-a-brac.— 
Current records of geographical and scientific progress. 


All richly illustrated by nearly one hundred pictures in each number, the work of the 


best artists and engravers ; together with a beautiful full-page colored plate 


, executed in the 


best style of the art, and itself worth more than the price of the magazine. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


$3.00 PER YEAR. 


wns Migs, FRANK LESLIE, 


SINGLE COPIES, 25c. 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEw YORK 
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READY 


For Sale fhe aa Newsdealere or Sent on Receipt of Price. 
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| BOOK AGENTS WANTED F 
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TRE ‘Fred. 


Children Cry: for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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My Story of the War, sss 


and on the Battle-field. By M RY y “LIVERMORE: 

nw selling like wildfire. Qj No competition. 70@ pages 
headless 1 Steel Plates. Gat vas uand. O7'S000 more 
Agents Wanted Me n ane a Aye yme 7 Distance no hindrance, 
~*~ we Pay Fre Extr rms. Addres 


- D. WORTHINGTON & €O., Hartford, Comm. 
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KIT AND KITTY.* 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Avruon or “ Lorna Doone,” * Cripps, tur Carrier,” 
* SprRinGuaven,” ** Many Anrucey,” “Tur 
Maip or Sker,” eve, 


CHAPTER XXXVL. 


FROST IN MAY. 


was on Wednesday, the 15th of May, as fine a 
iy as ever shone from heaven, that my Uncle 
soon after we had 
I] had done my two hours of 
to agreement, and was ready 


|’ 
{ orny came uy 


nn 
early work, 


to our cottage, 


shed breakfast 





accor g 
to start for the long day now, and do my best 
trees, until it should be “ blind man’s 
It had been arranged between my wife 
and me that I was not to expect her with my mid 


among thie 


Honday 


day meal, but should carry it with me, becaus« 
she was to be busy at home with a grand turn 
out. We had now been home from our bridal 


trip for ten days of bliss and perfect peace, and 
Kitty had declared that it was high time to give 
So far as 
I could see, they might go another month as they 
were, and be all the better for it; but in all such 
matters the wife is supreme, and the wise man 
never attempts to gainsay, but only hopes to find 
I had always 
been most particular about scraping my shoes 


our little rooms a thorough cleaning. 


some of his things as they were 


and then rubbing them on the mat, not as some 
men do, like a dog’s feet scratching, but attend 
ing to the welting, and the heels and toes, until 


hey were as clean a 





: a dinner plate. This trifle 
I mention, because some women said that we had 
a misunderstanding about the mud I brought in 

Now as Kitty had declared that there must be 
a turnout, for she was wonderfully fond already 
of our little home, I had never even asked whether 
it would not do next week—as many men do, and 
get a sharp reply—but, feeling quite certain that 
she must know best, made up my mind accord- 
ingly. Only | suggested that she ought to have 
Mrs Tompkins in to help her, instead of her 
daughter, our Polly, who was as nice a girl as 
could be, but scarcely knew the door knocker 
from the boiler tap. I suspect (perhaps basely) 
that my darling was afraid that she would have 
to play second fiddle, if Mrs. Tompkins came ; but 
be that as it may, she would not have her; and 
simply asked, “ How much did I give you back on 
Monday, dear ?” The sum had been ninepence 
half-penny, a handsome residue of the fifteen shil- 
lings which, under her own scheme of finang 
she had drawn from our revenue for.t® ~~ 5 
consumption. I had said thas 


‘ 

- she ought to take 
a pound at least, but. she nck to her ficure. and 
would have shows . 


an ork a balance even more consider- 
able, if Uncle, : wee 
Corny had not dropped in with such 
genialite Age 
y for supper. 
‘ said I 
*Halloa!” cried Uncle Corny, as he came in 
after breakfast, without even scraping his boots, 
and carrying a suckering iron, which he poked 
into a rose—or at least we had determined that 
it must be a rose—of our new and artistic paper 
“signs of it already! I expected it last week. 
Going to have a turnout, and knock everything 


ne week’s 


“3 Your closeness is beyond 
belief , ¢ 





to pieces ?”’ 

“ But we don’t carry long irén hoes, 
Kitty, pointing to the rose which he had suckered 
off the wall; and he laughed and shook hands, 
and said, “I had better hold my tongue.” 

I quite agreed in this, for he always got the 
worst of it, when he attempted to make light of 
Kitty; she never said anything rude, but contrived 
to roll him up in his own rudeness. And per- 
haps it was the liberty of saying what she pleased, 
after so many years of snubbing—for the freedom 
of their voice must be fresh air to women—which 
had now set her up in a liveliness of health such 
as no one had ever seen her show before. For 
instance, she had always had a soft clear color, 
not to be quenched by her step-mother’s slaps, 
nor even by anxiety about her own Kit; but now, 
ever since she had married me, there was a rich- 
ness of bloom on her cheeks, and a delicate gloss 
you might almost call it, such as may be seen in 
a tea-rose only, when it has been thoroughly well 
managed. And now she was wearing her pink 
chintz wrapper, which showed the perfection of 
her form, with little sprigs of flowers climbing up 
it, just as if they vied with one another, for the 
honor and delight of clinging closer into her. I 
thought that I had never seen her look so lovely ; 
and she knew what I thought, and her soft eyes 
sparkled. 

“Can’t stop while you look at one another; 
should have to stop all day, if it came to that ;” 
Unele Corny was crisp in his style this morn- 
ing, because of the frost he expected; “ now, 
Mrs. Kit, don’t expect him, till you see him. He 
will have to keep the fires up till ten o'clock, 
for all I know; and Tabby will have something 
good for supper at my place. If you can come 
too, it will be all the better; but after all this 
kick-up of dust, you will be tired. I never 
understand why women are always dusting; they 
only make more.” 

“We are not going dusting; that shows how 
little you know about it, Uncle Corny,” my Kitty 
replied, with proper spirit ; “ we are going to have 
a fine good cleaning, such as you give your wall 
trees with the engine. You insist upon keeping 
your trees clean; but you don’t care how dirty 
your boards are.” 

” Boards don’t grow,” my uncle replied, as if 
that shut her up altogether. 

“Yes, they grow dirty,” she answered, in his 
own short style; and he only said, “ Come along, 
Kit.” 

But he turned back, and kissed her; for he 
loved her dearly. And both he and I were glad 
of it, when we talked about it afterward. 

Then, as he started with his swinging walk, 


” answered 





can 
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for he was proud of his flat back and sound 
joints, my dear wife came to the door, and threw 
her round white arms about my neck. She had 
turned up her sleeves, to show the earnest pur- 
pose in her figure, and her scalloped apron, 
trimmed with pink, came nestling into my waist- 
coat 

‘We have never been apart so long, my pet, 
since our wedding day,” she whispered, and her 
looked wistful; “don’t expect me down 
there now; for I don’t think that he wants me 
much, And I shall have something ready for 
you, and your new pipe filled, my dear, the one 
I gave you at Baycliff. I shall be lonely, I dare 
but I shall have the clock to tell me when 
’ be home again. And it is 
high time for us to learn to do without one an- 
other.” 

People talk of presentiments as if nothing 
could happen without them. I only know that 
I had none; but it almost seemed as if she had 
some, being of a quicker mind than I. And I 
was glad for many a long day that I kissed her 
with true tend 
one sweet smile from the corner where the white 
lilac 

All that day I was hard at work, attending 
to what I had in hand, with enough of mind to 
do it well, or at least as well as in me lay. And 
they suit the nature, both 
enlarge and purify it; so that a man who takes 
delight in all these little turns of life, although 
he may be tried and harassed by the pest of 
plaguesome insects, and the shifts of weather, 


eyes 


Say; 


you are certain to 


erness, and looking back caught 


stood 


these things, when 





yet shall do his own heart good, by doing good 


to what he loves. Neither shall he find himself 
in the humor to believe half the evil that he 
hears of his old friends; or even to be sure, 
when he goes to his letter-box, that the bill 


which he finds there a month after he has paid 
it m not have sent it 
mist 


ay been 1 again by pure 
ane 
‘How you are mooning !” said my uncle Corny, 


who often pretended to be rougher than he was ; 


“that bottom branch should be at least three 
inches lower. And do you call that leader 
straight? Why, I call it a ram’s horn. How 


often must I tell you that, to make sure of ygyp 
work, you must step back and see how’ it looks 
Aud here ©. great batch of | 
leisure. A pretty wife | 
ard lever knew. You have 
Kitty all the blessed day, I see. | 

| 


across the border? 
scale left to hatch at its 
spoiled the best ¢g 
been thinking of 
But put aw 


' ; ay vour nail-bag, and let the net down 
rom, th te 


coping. What do you suppose the ther- 
mometer is now ?” 

* Well, perhaps about forty,” I replied, looking 
round, for the sun was gone down in a rich red | 
sky, and the air was very shrewd, and my fingers | 
getting cold. 

“Thirty-six already, and will be thirty very | 
soon 
I'm a sinner i. we only pull through this, we 
shall be all right. There’s a change of weather 
coming within twenty-four hours, and 
have a glass of ale; and then we'll go and do 
the bontires. When we have done, Tabby will 
give us a hot chop, and then you will be home 
before Kitty breaks her heart.” 

I knew that our bloom, which was now beyond 
its prime, had escaped very narrowly the night 
before, and would be in still greater peril to-night r4 
for these frosts always strengthen, until there 
comes a change. So while he set off with his 
five-tined fork, I ran to the house for my glass of 
beer (which I really wanted after that long day), 
and another box of matches, for he thought that 
his were damp. And when Mrs. Tapscott hand 
ed me the ale, she asked, in a tone which made 
me feel uncomfortable— 

“ Have ’e got the gearden door locked vast ?” 

“ What garden door do you mean ?” I inquired. 
“There are two gates, and there are three doors, 
Tabby. And what makes you ask, in that omi- 
nous voice ?”’ 

“ Dun’now what hominous manes,” she replied ; 
“but I knows what door I manes, and so ought 


Come 


you. Old lead-colored door, to the back of your 
ouze.” 

* Well, L suppose it must be locked. It always 
is. None of our men go that way, you know. 


g 
But what makes you put such w question to- 
night ?” 

** Dun’now, no more than the dead,” 
swered, “‘only come into my head, as such things 
will. Heerd zummat down-town, as zet 
a-thinking. You zee her be locked, when you 
goes home " 

Before I could ask her what she had heard, the 
sound of my uncle’s impatient shout came through 
the still air; and I hurried off to help him, for he 
had more than he could well do by himself. 

It was deep dusk now, and the night was fall- 
ing fast. Venus, on duty as the evening star, 
shone with unusual size and sparkle, above the 
faint gleam which had succeeded the yellow glow 
after the red sundown. Anda little white vapor 
was rising here and there, where the low ground 
leaned into the gentle slope; but there was not 
enough of air on the move to draw the slow mist 
or even to breathe it into any shape at 


she an- 


me 


into lines 
all. 

“Now look sharp!” exclaimed Uncle Corny, 
who was not at all concerned with nature’s doings, 
except as they concerned bis pocket. “I under- 
stand things; and yoa don’t. You will see, if 
you know north from south, that I have arranged 
atl this in a most scientific manner. Here are 
fifty piles on the eastern side of all these Bon- 
lewin, and fifty on the north. The wind must be 
either north or east, when it freezes. We light 
up according to the direction of the wind.” 

He wetted one finger at his lips, and held it up 
according to some old woman’s nostrum for dis- 
covering what way the wind blows, And I said— 
“ But supposing there is no wind at all?” 


’ 
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“Very well, It doesn’t matter what way it 
is;’ he had made up his mind, and meant to 
have it out. “You are full of objections, be- 


| 


| 
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UPPLEMENT. 





cause you know nothing. There is no cure for 
that, but to do as you are told. You begin at that 
corner, and let the air go through. I shall take 
this line, and see who does it best.” 

“ You could never have smoked that Old Arker- 
ate out in this sort of weather,” I said; and he 
laughed, as he always did, when that triumph was 
recalled. 

“I heard something about him the other day,” 
he shouted, as he was going down the row of 
piles; “ but I can’t stop to tell you now. Remind 
me at supper.” 

In spite of all that we both could do, and of all 
his long preparations, not a whiff of smoke would 
go near the trees, but all Went up as straight as 
the trees themselves. And I laughed very heart- 
ily—the last hearty laugh I was to enjoy for 
many a day—at the excuses Uncle Corny made 
for the fume that would only come into his 
mouth, But he would not confess himself beaten ; 
too genuine a Briton was he for that. He stamp- 
ed about, and used strong words, and even strove 
with his broad-flapped hat to waft the smoke, 
which was as stubborn as himself, into the track 
that it should take; till I told him that he was 
like the wise man of Gotham, who shovelled the 
sunshine into his barn. Then he laughed, and 
said : 

“ Well, it will be all right by-and-by. As the 
frost draws along, this blessed smoke must come 
with it. You never understand the true prin- 


ciples of things, Just come in and have some 


supper, and we will have another look atit. You 
must never expect a thing to work at first. Other 
people have done it,and I mean to do it. It is 


nothing but downright obstinacy. 

! All it 

little common-sense and patience,” 
“T shall go home first,” I said, “and see that 

all is right. Kitty has got a bit for we to eat; 

and perhaps she will come 

about an hour's time, if she j 


Ah, there, it 


begins to go right already wants is a 


doy, with me, in 
“ $s not too tired. 
You go, and have yey supper, uncle.” 

With this } set off, having long been uneasy, 
partly perhaps at what Tabby had said, and part- 
ly a! having been so long from home. But I 
Wuistled a tune, and went cheerfully along, for 


il 





| the night was beautiful, and the trees, still piled 


with blossom, rose against the starry sky like 
cones of snow. 

Our door was wide open, which surprised me 
just a little, for my wife was particular about 
that. Then I went into the passage, and called 
“Kitty Kitty!’ but heard no sweet voice say, 
“Yes, dear!” Neither did any form more sweet 
than words of kindest greeting come. And my 
step rang through the passage with that hollow 
sound which an empty house seems to feel along 
wall, With a terrible thumping in my 
breast, I turned into our little parlor, and struck 
against a straggling chair. There was no light 








every 


; and twerty-two at four o’clock, as sure as | burning, the window was wide open, the curtains 
: 


undrawn; the room felt like a well, and the faint 
light from the sky upon the table showed that no 
supper cloth was laid. Shouting for Kitty, in a 
voice of fear which startled myself, 1 groped my 
way to the mantel-piece where the matches stood. 
They were in a little ornament which we had 
brought from Baycliff ; my trembling hand upset 
it, and they fell upon the rug. I picked up half 
a dozen, Pstruck them anyhow on the grate, and 
lit a small wax candle which we had considered 
rather grand. order, 
there was nothing to tell anything; but I knew 
that it had not been occupied for hours. 

“She is gone,” I exclaimed, though with no 
one to hear me; “* iny Kitty is gone! 
forever !” 

I lit the fellow-candle, and left it burning on 
the table, while I hurried to the kitchen, though I 
knew it was in vain, The kitchen fireplace was 
gray with cold ashes; there was not a knife and 
fork nor a plate set out, and the white deal table 
had no cooking cloth upon it. Then I gave up 
calling “ Kitty,” as I had been doing all along, 
till I ran upstairs to our pretty bedroom; and 
there I called for her once more. When there 
came no answer, I fell upon the bed, and wonder- 
ed whether I was mad. 

All my wits must have left me in the bitter 
ness of woe. I seemed even to accept it as a 
thing to be expected, not to want to know the 
reason, but to take it like death. Who I was, I 
knew not for the time, nor tried to think; but 
Jay as in a blank of all things, only conscious of 
a misery I could not strive against. I did not 
even pray to die; for it seemed to make no dif- 
ference, 

Then up I got, with some sudden change, and 
the ring of my heel on the floor, as I struck it 
without measuring distance, now echoed in my 
brain; and ar anguish to the right- 
about. “ This is the enemy’s work,” I cried; “it 
serves me right for not wringing their necks, for 
their cursed tricks at Hounslow. So help me 
God, who has made them and me, I will send 
them to Him this time!” 

My strength was come back, and the vigor of 
my limbs, and the iron control of every nerve. 
Until the sense of wrong had touched me, I was 
but a puling fool. I had felt that all my life 
was gone with her who was the spring of it, and 
that nothing lay before me but to put up my 
legs and moan. But, praised be the Lord, who 
has given us that vivid sense of justice which of 
all His gifts is noblest, here I stood, a man again ; 
ready to fight the devil, and my brethren who 
are full of him. 


The room was in good 


She is gone 





ier 


sent 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


COLD COMFORT. 


In the calm May night I left my desolate 
home, to learn the cause and meaning of its 
desolation. Some men might have doubted 


whether it was worth their while to trace the 
dark steps of their own reproach. From what 
I had seen even now, I knew that my wife had 





| 





left me of her own accord. There was not the 
smallest sign of struggle, or disorder, anywhere ; 
nothing whatever to suggest that any compulsion 
had been used, or even that any stranger’s foot 
had crossed our humble threshold. Of this I 
should learn more by daylight; and I took care 
not to slur the chance, by even treading the little 
path that led to the old door in the wall. There 
was a grass edging to that path, betwixt it and 
a row of espalier apple-trees in full bloom now; 
and along that grass I made my way, with a 
bull’s-eye lamp in my hand, as far as the leaden- 
colored door, of which old Tabby had asked a 
few hours Without stepping in front of 
that door, I threw the strong light upon it, and 
perceived at once that it had been opened re- 
cently. It was now unbolted and unlocked, and 
kept shut only by the old thumb-latch. This I 
lifted, and stepped outside, keeping close to the 
post, so as not to meddle with any footprints, 
within or without. Then I cast my light on the 
dust outside, for the weather had lately been 
quite dry; and there I saw distinctly the impress 
of my darling’s foot. I could swear to it amoung 
ten thousand, with its delicate springy curves ; 


ago. 


for her feet in their boots had the shapely arch 
and rise of a small oxtongue; and ladies did 
not wear peg heels then, to make flat feet seem 
vaulted 

By the side of that comely footprint vere the 
marks of a coarser >. commannice shoe, short 
and square, ang as \.ue as it was long, probably 
the sign pedal of a clod-hopping country boy or 
lad. Of ~hese there were some half-dozen, as if 
the boy had stamped about as he entered, and 
repeated the process when he returned. “TI will 
examine these carefully, when the sun is up,” 
thowht 1; “I must see to other matters now.” 

So I hurried at once, by the shortest track, to 
the lower corner of the gardens, where my uncle 
Corny lived. Tabby Tapscott was gone home, 
and the house all dark and fast asleep, for I must 
have lost an hour in my agony on the bed, be- 
sides all the other time wasted. At last my 
thunderous knocks disturbed even the sound 
sleep of the grower; and he flung up a window 
and looked out, with a nightcap over his frizz of 
white hair. 

“It is no time for anger,” I replied to his hot 
exclamations ; “ come, and let me in, I want your 
advice. Iam ruined.” 

My uncle was thoroughly good at heart ; when 
he came down with a light, and saw the ghost he 
had let in, he was very little better than his visit- 
or. He shook, as if old age were come upon him 
suddenly, while I tried to tell my tale. 

“My Kitty gone, and gone of her own accord !” 
he cried, as if he, and not I, had lost her. “ Man, 
you must be mad. Are you walking in your 





sleep ?’ 

“God send that I may be! 
awake ?” 

The ok 
guish, let loose all the floods of mine; I fell against 
the wall, where he hung his hats and saws, and 
sobbed like a woman who has lost her only child. 
he shall be 
Your darling is not dead, my 
but only lured away by some d i trick 
I will answer for 
her, sooner than I would for myself in this bad 
world. You shall have her back again, Kit; vou 
shall have her back again. There 
never lets us perish, while we stick to Him.” 

“T have not stuck to Him I have stuck to 


But when shall I 


1 man’s distress, and his trembling an- 


‘Come, come,” said; “we both 
ashamed of this. 
boy; 


Don’t blame yourself, or her. 


is a God, who 


her.” The truth of my words came upon me like 
a flash. It was the first time I had even thought 
of this. 


“Never mind. He knows; and He meant it 
" my unc le re plied, with some theology of his 
own; “no man will be punished for doing what 
the Bible orders. You'll see, my dear boy, it will 
all come right. You will live to laugh at this in 
fernal trick, and I hope to the Lord that I shall 


Cheer up, old fellow! 


be alive to grin with you, 
What would your Kitty think, to see you knock 
under to a bit of rigmarole? You must keep up 
your spirits for poor Kitty's sake,” 

To see an old man show more pluck than a 
young one, and to take in a little of his fine faith, 
set me on my pins again more than any ore would 
and I followed him into his kitchen, 
where the remnants of the fire were not quite 
dead 

‘Now blow it up, Kit,” he said; “and put a 
bit of wood in, Tabby always leaves it in this 
cupboard. Ah, that was a fine tree, that old Jar- 
gonel! It lived on its bark, I believe, for about 
a score of years; and you helped to split it up 
when you were courting Kitty. You shall court 
her again, my boy, and have another honey-moon, 
as they’ve cut yours short in this confounded way, 
Now make a good fire, while I put my breeches 
You look like a ghost that has never had a 
bit to eat; and I don’t suppose you have touched 
a morsel to speak of since breakfast. ‘Never 
say die’ is my motto, Kit. We'll be at the Po- 
lice-office by three o'clock. We can do nothing 
till then, you know.” 

Even as he spoke his ancient cuckoo sang out 
one o’cloek; and I obeyed his orders, and even 
found a little comfort in the thought that Kitty 
would have smiled to see my clumsy efforts; for 
she was very knowing about making fires up. 
When I had contrived to eat a bit of something 
which my uncle warmed up for me, though I nev- 
er knew what it was, he gave me a glass of old ale, 
and took a drop himself; and we talked of our 
calamity until it was time to go. He asked me 
whether anything within the last few days could 
be called to mind that bore at all upon this sud- 
den mystery; whether any jarring words, how- 
ever little thought of, had passed between my wife 
and me, as is sometimes the case, even when a 
couple are all in all to one another. But I could 
remember none, nor any approach to such a thing; 
and I had never seen a frown upon my darling’s 
forehead. 

Then he told me what he had heard about his 


believe ; 


on, 
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former tenant, Harker, the man whom he ejected 
by a fumigating process—much more successful 
than the ejectment of the frost. It was nothing 
more than this, and even this perhaps a piece of 
idle village gossip. Old Arkerate had taken much 
amiss his tardy expulsion, for he meant to live 
rent free through winter, and had been heard to 
say that he would be— something anticipatory, 
perhaps, of his final doom—if that blessed young 
couple should be in his house very long; for he 
knew a trick worth two of that. And if he had 
been smoked out, hang them, they should be 
burned out. 

I agreed with my uncle that such stuff as this 
was not worth repeating, especially as nothing 
of the kind had come to pass; and yet again it 
appeared suspicious that the door through which 
my dear wife had vanished should be the very 
one which old Harker had used for his special 
entrance and exit, while he had even been jea 
lous of any attempt on the part of the owners to 
use it. But my uncle and myself 
monly poor hands 
Our rule had always been to accept small fibs 
(such as 
without pa 





were uncom 
, | 
at anything akin to spyin 


every man receives by the dozen daily) 








sing them through a fine sieve; which 
if any man does he will have little time for any 
other employment. | 

“Take this big stick, Kit; I brought it for the | 
purpose,” said my uncle, when I had knocked a | 
the of 
“it is the “tongh- 


times in vain at door 


dozen Sergeant 
Biggs, our head policeman; 

bit of stuff I have ever handled. It 
through the panel of the door before it 
Don’t be afraid, my take both 
let me get out of way before 
Ah, that ought to bring him out. 
for the strength 
because he has such practice at it 





will go 


boy rd 


he 
hie 


make allowance 








Our police force at that time two 
men—Sergeant Biggs, the chief officer, and Con 
stable Turnover; very good men both, and high 
ly popular. They were not paid, by any means 
according to their merits; and we always got up 
a Christmas-box for them, which put them on 
their honor not to make a fuss for nothing. It 
is wise of every place to keep its policemen in 
eood-humor, oth it gets a shocking in 





without deserving it 








“Coming, master, coming! Don’t vou be in 
such a hurry,” we heard a very reasonable voice 
reply at last. “Got one leg into these | 
breeche 8, and can’t get in th othe fr. oo8 1 


Ah, there goes that bless 
ed stair into my bad leg 


wasn’t made for me. 





igain! promised 


to mend it last Lady Day twelvemonth ; but mend 
it they won't till ve got a running sore. Now, 
gents both, what can Ido for you? Always at 


That’s the motto of the foree. | 


the post of duty. 








Why, bless me, if it isn’t Mr. Orchardson! Any 
delinquents in your garden, sir ?”’ 

“ Ever so much worse than that,” replied my \ 
incle Biggs, are you wide-awak« A dread- | 
ful thing has happened. Where is Turnover? | 
We shall want vou both at once.” | 

On dut patrolling inless he have | 
turned in he’s very good f it when I 
looks aft him, which I do pretty sharp, as he 
knows to his credit A very active constable 

lrurnovet But come inside, Mr, Orchardson 
Don’t stand out in the co , 

There was a streak of dawn among the trees 
toward Hampton, and the white-frost fe had 
rolled up from the river; and IT saw that a dark 
cloud was gather the The change 
that m ind had etoid w oming, even 





in he had expeeted 


soon 
We went inside, and S« int Biggs. who had 
t ligt pall i on a coat, sat down state 
bet i railed desk, on which a sq e book 
vas lying Then he t i ra ver off 
the ink, and squared his elbow 
Now, sir, the particulars you please. We 
must make entry afore we «cd thing, You 
were quite right in coming to head-quarters Mr 


Orchardson, Let me see 
tit 
‘No, Biggs, no It is 


terday was the fifteenth of Mav.” 


ish 


n the S/ 
office 


ius Orchardson, | 


and. 


clock, 


‘Quite right, sir. 
ard. May 16, 1861, 
Information received from Corne 
of the Fruit Gardens, Sunbury. E 
sit Please to vad.” 

‘ Kit, vou tell him; you know most about it 
Seratch out ‘ Cornelius,’ and put ‘C 





bv 





hing read 
hin 





ihe 


hristophe! 


Biggs 
Sergeant Biggs did not like to disfigure his 
book However, he was a most obliging man 


“Stay, sir, stay!” he exclaimed ; “ I can do it bet- 





ter and neater than that is. ‘ Cornelius Orel 

son, of the Fruit Gardens, Sunbury, and his neph 
ew, Christopher Orchardson.’ [That meets the 
point exactly Now, then, gentlemen, fire aw Ly, 


and I will reduce it into proper form.” 

Chafing at all this 
ing another good hour 
my tale in a very few words, and had the 


rigmarole, which was send 

to waste, I poured out | 
itis | 

amaze- 


fat 


faction of seeing at last an expression of 


ment gathering and deepening on the large 





countenance of Sergeant gs 

“ Why, this beats everything as was ever done 
in Sunbury since Squire Coldpepper’s daughter 
‘ And in the same family too, as you 
How long ag Why, let 


He was going to refer to some books, | 


ran away! 
» was that ? 


might say. 
me see,” 
and took off his horn spectacles first to consider 
where they were. 





No time for that,” cried } 
my uncle, impatiently. “ We want you to come | 
and examine the place at once. It was | 
for us to go up till daylight. There are footsteps | 
for vou to examine, and the doors.” 

‘““Now this here will be all over London afore 
the clock strikes twelve to-day. Ah, you may 
stare, gentlemen; and we don’t tell how we do 
it. But such is our organization, and things are 
brought to such perfection now—”’ 

“Come along, Biggs. Why, it’s pouring with 


“Come along, Biggs. 


useless 





rain! I knew the white frosts were sure to bring 
it, but I did not expect it till the afternoon; and 
it sounds like hail —shocking thing for all my 
blossom.” 

“Tl be with you, Mr. Orchardson, in about ten 
minutes. But I must put my t ry to rights 
first, you see. Sergeant Biggs does not think 
much of himself, but Sunbury does, and it would 
stare to see him go on duty without any waistcoat 
By-the-bye, 





or stock, or even a pair of braces on. 
gents, have you been to Tompkins’s house ? 

This was about the first sensible thing he had 
said, and [ answered that we had not been there 
yet, but would go there at once, as it was not far 


out of our course, and we would rejoin him at 
the cottage. I had thought more than once in 
the long hours of that night of going to see the 


girl Polly, but was loath to knock up a hard-work 


~y 


HARPER'S 


she says, ‘and J can’t make a hon 





ing household for nothing, and felt sure that Polly 
could throw no light upon the matter, as she al 
ways left our cottage about five in the afternoon. 

And sO 


she could only stare and exclaim, “ Oh, Lor’ !” 


it proved when we saw her now, for 


having most of her wits, which were not very act- 
ive, absorbed in hard work and the necessity of 
And the more I examined her, the more 
un 


dergoing trial, and perhaps likely to be hanged 


living 


nervous she became, fancying that she was 





for the loss of her young mistress, 
‘T never see nawbody take her away, nor naw 
body come anigh the house, ill the time as ' were 


in it. Mother knows I didn’t.” This she said 


ove! 
“ Nobody says that you did, Polly,” I answered, 
as gently as possible; “ but did you see anything 





| 





to make you think that your mistress meant to 
vo away when you were gone ?” 

“T don’now what she was a-thinking of. She 
never told me nort about it. .o, I never see 
nawbody take her away. It isn’t fair nor true to 
Say so.” 

‘But, my good child, nobody supposes that 
you did. Nobodv is blaming you in the least. 





but 

you saw anything to 
that she was likely to go away ?” 

Yes, [ saw a big black crow come flying right 
the 


knowed 


Nobody thinks that you saw her go away ; 
whether 


can’t you tell 


us 
snow 
ovet one o’clock; and then I 


roof about 


as some one was a-going, live or dead 
But I never told her, feared to frighten her. Lord 
in heaven knows I didn’t.” 


‘And 


or a dog 


A cat, 


anything else 


did vou see anything else go by ? 


or a man, or a woman, or 
Ord 


house, or see 


that did not usually come? d you hear any 


steps, anywhere near the anything 
than usual ?” 


her head, as if I was putting a 





Polly shook 
crushing weight of thought on the top of it 
then she began to ery again, and her mother 
came up to protect het She had cried when she 
heard that her mistress was gone; and she must 
not be allowed to ery again, or no one could tell 
what would come of it 
‘Sweetie, tell the whole truth now. Got no 
need to be frightened. If perlice does come, they 
ean’t do nothing at all to you, my dear. Seven 


‘ en have [ had, arid none ever put thumb 
on the Bible 

Mrs. Tompkins did not mean that her family 
failed to search the Scriptures, but that they had 
never been involved in criminal proceedings; nay, 
not even as withesses 
“ Well, then, I think 


plied Polly, under thi 


us I did see summat,” re- 


encouragement. I would 


not have pressed her as I did, unless I had felt 
pretty sure that she was kee ping some thing back 
It worn’t noth to speak of much, nor yet to 





ion, at the 
ell, out with it, dearv, 


think t time 


“W 


you have to 








All 
| truth, and leave 
them as can put two and tw » together to make 


of it 


whatever it was 
to speak the 
out the meaning 
1, Polly, after one more glance to 


man was coming, told het 





, but it might mean 





very tnu 


mething. 
“°'Twur about four o'clock, I believe, and all 











the things was put back after mucksing 
out the rooms, when mis rid to me ‘You 
1 pick a little bit of ive down the 











walk there. I don’t want much,’ she says, ‘ but 

t there is must be good, and just enough to 
cover a penny-piece after Pve chopped it up and 
put it together I wants to have everything 


ready,’ she says, ‘just to make a homily, when 
I have got plenty of 
she says, ‘but he always 


my husband comes home. 
that cuy 
likes a little bit of chive, to give it seasoning, 
And be sure you pick it clean,’ she says, ‘and it 
mustn’t be yellow at the tip, or dirty, because if 
the grit 


worse than having none at all. 


parsley in 


‘ 


‘it’s ever so much 
» So I says, ‘ All 


, ma’am, # knows where it is; 


gets in,’ she Says, 





right and you shall 
‘You're a 


‘don’t be longer than you can 


have the best bit out of all the row.’ 
oe a 


good Piri, sne Savs, 


help, and vou shall have a cup of tea, Polly, be- 
fore vou go home, because you’ve worked very 
nobody could ’a’ doed it better,’ 
Weil, [ took a little punnet as was hang- 

the kitchen, not hot 


hands, you see, and I went along the grass by the 


well to-day ; says 
she 
ing in to make it in my 
gooseberry-bushes—you knows the place I mean, 
mother; and there 
as little | 
with my +k up to the sky, all of a sudden I 
heerd a sort of creak like, as made me stand up 
and look to know where it come from. 
I seed the old door, as used to be bolted always, 
opening just a little way, in toward me, though 
I was a good bit off; and then the brim of a hat 
come through, and I sings out, ‘Who’s there, 


was the chives, all as green 


’ 


KS. 





please ?? There wasn’t no nose or eyes a-coming | 


so far as 





through the door yet; nor yet any legs, 
I could see: but only that there brim, like the 
brim of a soft hat ; and I couldn’t say for certain 
whether it were brown or black. ‘ Nothing here 
to steal,’ I says, for I thought it wor some tramp ; 
and then the door shut softly, and I was half a 
mind to go and see whether there was any one 








| 

. z | 
ind over again. | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


As I was a-stooping over them, | 


And then } 





BAZAR. 


out in the lane. 
ly like, and I was ordered not to stop, and so I 


thought the best thing was to go back and tell 


But something came that drove it 
out of my mind altogether ; for when I got bac 

to the house she says: 
Polly, that’s a good girl. Run as far as Widow 
Cutthumb’s and fetch half a dozen eggs I 
thought I had four, and I have only got 


the missus, 








people of three eggs 
eat 


And my husband won't 
a bit unless I has some,’ she says 
‘So I was off quick stick to Widow Cut 


thumb’s; and there, outside the door, I seen that 


Bat Osborne, the most owdacious boy in all Sur 
bury. ‘ Holloa!’ says he,‘ Poll, you do look stun 
nin’, Got a baker’s roll a-risin’, by the 


be a-pantin’! 


And afore 


Give us a lock of your hair, again 
the time when we gets old,’ he says 

I could give him a box on his ear, out 
his finge way he must have learned 
I never could ’a’ doed it myself, no, that I couldn't 


—and away goes all my back-hait 


he spre 1ds 
rs, some fi 
down over a 
my shoulders, just the same as if it was Sunda 
That 


Kit—well, mothe 


going on for three years back. vexed I 


an vou, Mr 
knows best how I put it 


were, I «¢ assure 


up that very same mor 





ing for the cleaning, and our Annie to hold 

black pins for me—but get at him I couldn't, t 
give him one for himself. He were half across 
the street afore I could see out; and he hollered 


the othe 


‘ll have my change afore ne¢ 


mperence 


as made ail 


‘When I got back, 


all about the door ar 


cit. vou m 
Kit, 





clean out of my mind, as if it 





and I come way hon e, without a word about it 
and never thought of it nother till I lay awake 
in bed and heerd our own door creak when 
father went to spy the weather But oh, if I 
had only thought about it, Mr. Kit, perhaps mis 
sus mightn’t never ’a’ been took off!” 

at 

CHAPTER XXXVIII 
NONI 
AT this be ginning ot my great tro ble I S 


to 
warrant, by the easy way in which 


be worried, more than common-sense wou 
other peopl 
took my distress, even while I was among them 
If anything oceurred to make them laugh, the 
laughed with heart I 


I could perceive no joke at 


all their s at things in whic 
all th 
: but I felt that 
should not have laughed at all if 


is I 


had been 


ight, and I was wror 


were tI 





been turned upon them, wished they hac 


if they 
grief, and I had been standir 


For the 


been: that is to say, in 


them policemen I could make all al 


lowance, because they must get seasoned by thei 
profession, even as the lawvers do: but it di 
seem a little bit unnatural at first that son 
men, to whom I would gladly have my last 








ready to put their hands into their pockets, no 


to feel if there was anything there for my good, 
but to enable them to enjoy a broad grin at 
leisure if the least bit of laughable nature turnes 


up. But one thing I will say for the women, 
there was searcely so much as a smile amo 
them; they could understand what I had lost, 


and they knew (perhaps from self-examination) 


that a good wife is not to be 


heavy cl 


got every dav 





volumes and hail in lines, when, with Se 
Bill, and Mrs. Bill, and Polly laggin ilter u 














under a broken umbreé my uncle and mys 
came to Honeysuckle Cottage, and found Ser 
geant Biggs and Constable Turnover, with thei 
oil-skin capes running like a tiled roof, and the 
faces full of discipline 

* Wouidn’t go inside, gents, till you ¢ 
warrant | out, and no ietions receive 
Always into trouble ve acts on 
own hook,” 

We led them inside, for there was broad day 
light now, and the cloud began to lift, and t 





I 
rain came down in single 


Z 


sheet, 


As they st imped al 


themselves in our little passage, s¢ 





wetness like a trundled mop, I wondered, wit 
i bitter pang, what Kitty would have thoug! 
after all her neat work if she ce only ha 
seen this. 

“Turnover, you come after me. We make 


this inspection together, mind 


you sees and corroborates. Though it ain’t ae 
of murder, so far as we know yet, we must kee 
our eyes open the same as if it was. Everythir 


comes to us, and nothing comes amiss to the 


that does their duty.’ 





This sentiment was mu 


Turnover; and my uncle whispered 


do exactly as they like, Kit 


fools ; but we need not tell them so We sha 


have them on our side, at any rate. 
don’t do any good, they can do no harm L 


them entirely to their own devices 


This quite agreed with my own view of the mat 


in the 
} 


a doctor, 


police, as in dat 
for the satisf 
rather than from any hope of being helped 


igerous 1 


iction of our own mind 





in the former e 


thing becomes widely spread, and distant eyes are 


turned on it. 


“ All in order, gents: not a lock been force 





nor a door broke open, so far as we can 
Sergeant Biggs was beating his hands 
of habit, as he 
sitti 
windows open, and some 





from the foree came to us in 


kitchen, where we were g¢ drowsi 





rain come in; but 1 


sign of entrance by them 


gone of her own accord, and left no sign for any 


one. 





But it all began to look so lone- 


‘Don’t you lose a minute, 


way you 


iv suppose, 


never was the re: 


t I 
the tables had 


bitter 


g outside to help 


but one, if they had wanted it, should be 


md had been pouring down rait 


And what I sees 


ise 


idmired by Constabk 
‘ Let ther 


They are i pair ot 


When a crime has been committed we ca 


we Invoke 


se we have this advantage th 


The young lady have 





! 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| 


Time of disappearance not exactly known, 


you say, but somewhere between five and ten 


o'clock supposed. Please give particulars of dress, 
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right; though I have often told him what a fool 
he was to keep so much in his own house.” 
“He seems an uncommon time a-counting of 
” Sergeant Biggs spoke sceptically, and re- 
tired to the kitchen; for it did not matter very 
ch to him 
Getting no reply from me, my uncle came up 
- for a night out of bed tells upon the stiff 
ints when a man is getting on in years. Then 
he marched up bravely, and laid one hand upon 


slowly 


my shoulder 
“What are 


old fellow ? 


you about, Kit? Breaking down, 

You must not do that, with these 
chaps in the house, or the Lord knows what a lot 
of lies will get about. Money all right, of course 
No doubt of that, mv boy.” 

I could make no answer, but pointed to the 
drawer, which was still pulled out to its full ex- 
tent With a little smile, which expressed as 
well as words, “ What a fool you must be, to 
keep your money there!” he looked in, and saw 
the empty cash-box, and turned as white as his 
own pear-blossom. Then he took the brown box 
in his thick right hand, and turned it upside 
down, as if he could not trust his eyes 

“ How much was there in it ? 
lid not know $ 
Jast ?”” 

He spoke as if I ought to have been robbed 
by my own wife a long time ago, and was bound 
by the duty of a husband to expect it. But my 
spirit , and I jumped up and faced him 
“Every farthing of it was her own,” I said; 
and she had a perfect right to take it. It is 
part of the hundred pounds Aunt Parslow gave 
j 
f 


But perhaps you 
Oh, Kit, Kit, is it come to this at 


rose 


, on our—on her wedding day There was 
forty-five pounds in that box; and the other fifty- 
five was invested according to your advice. I 
would send her that also if I knew her address. 
It was all her own you may ask Aunt 
Parslow. I have no right to a farthing of it.” 

‘ Kit, you are a very fine fellow after all, though 
you do take things so lumpily. But answer me 
one little question W hy did your aunt give her 
that hundred pounds ?” 

* Because she loved her, as eve rybody does— 
or did Because 
loving.’ 

“No, my boy, not at all for that reason; but 
because she married you, Aunt Parslow’s nephew 
The money was yours, in all honesty, not hers ; 
or, at any rate, it belonged to you together. 
had no more right to take that money without 
your consent than I have to walk into Baker 
Rasp’s shop and walk out of it with the contents 
of his till. You must look at things squarely, and 
make your mind up. Expel her from your heart 
She is a light-of-love, and a robber. Oh, Kit, 
Kit, that I should have brought you into this! 
And I did think that I knew 


women.” 


money ; 


she was so kind and good and 


She 


so much about 


My uncle shed a tear, not on his own account, 
or mine, and perhaps not even for the sake of 
women; but because he had loved Kitty as his 
own daughter, and he could no more expel her 
from his heart than I from mine—at least with- 


out taking a long time about it. I was moved 


with his grief, for he was hard to grieve; and 
my wrath at his injustice was disarmed. I put 
back the empty box, and locked the drawer ; for 


I knew that it was useless to argue with him. 

“This is the second great grief of my life,” 
he said, in a low voice, as if talking to himself ; 
“over and above those losses which are inflicted 
on us by the Lord, as time goes on. And the 
other was through a woman too. I will tell you 
of it when we have more time, for it may help 
you in your own grief, Kit. But now we must 
quiet those fellows down-stairs. I wish we had 
never called them in. I would rather lose every 
penny I possess, and start in the world again as 
a market-porter, than let this miserable story get 
abroad. We must take your view of the case 
before the public, and tell them that there is no 
money gone, except her own. The Lord knows 
that I am not a liar, and He will forgive me for 
stretching a bit this time. Or perhaps you had 
better do it; because you believe it, you know, 
and so there won’t be any lie at all. You go 
down first; and I will come behind you grum- 
bling, which no one can say is an ungrateful 
thing now.” 

This seemed the proper course, although in 
my misery I should never have thought of it un 
til I wished that I had done so. The question 
as to the right to that money lay between myself 
and Kitty; and as she had doubtless considered 
it hers, to brand her at large as a robber, with 
out allowing her chance of explanation, would 
be most unfair, and would only add another pain 
to a story too painful already. So I went down 
and told Sergeant Biggs that my wife had taken 
a few clothes in her hand-bag, and a part of 
some money she had lately received as a wedding 
present, but had left the balance of her cash for 
house-keeping, as well as most of her trinkets, in 
the bedroom drawer 

He was much disappointed at this, and shook 
his head to disguise the blow received by his 
sagacity. 

“ Beats me for the present, at any rate,” he 
said; “but time will throw more light upon it, 
before we are many vears older. You hold on, 
sir, and not go about too much. Half the mis- 
chief comes of that. A party comes to us, and 
he says Look here, I leave the whole of it to 
your care, sergeant. You understand these things, 
and I don’t. Anything as you do I will back up 
—magistrates, witnesses, lawyers, dog-stealers— 
whatever you find needful, up to a five-pound 
note, or more.’ And after that, what do we feel ? 
Why, ready to go through with it, on our best met- 
tle, you might say, and come down with cash out 
of our own breeches pocket, for love of nothing 
else but duty. And then we gets crossed, like 
two dogs a-coursing, by the other party’s track, 
with his nose up in the air, the very same as if 
he never come anigh us. So I says to Turnover: 
*Now, one thing or the other; either they must 























let us do it all,or nothing. And if we do it all, 
in a hunt-the-slipper thing like this, we must 
know all the ins and outs first, from the begin- 
ning. Then,’ says I,‘we can give our minds to 
it, Turnover.’ And he answers: ‘ Yes, sergeant ; 
but do they mean to tell us everything?’ And 
now that’s the question before you, sir.” 

“We will think about that, and let you know 
by-and-by,” said my uncle, who had listened to 
this long oration; “not that you ever find out 
anything, Biggs. Still, it is a comfort to believe 
that you are trying. And now come and do what 
you ought to have done long ago—make a care- 
ful examination of the footprints by the door. It 
has been raining pretty sharp; but it all came 
from the south, and the important marks are on 
the north side in the lane, according to what my 
nephew saw last night, and the shower won’t 
have touched them, with the door shut to. Bring 
some paper and a pencil, and your old joint-rule, 
Kit. Not that we shall ever make out much.” 

He was right enough in that last prediction ; 
for although I had fastened the door—in strict 
keeping with the moral of the proverb—and no 
rain had pelted the ground outside it, yet a 
greater effacer than rain had been there. For 
the spot being on a sharp slope, and below the 
crown of the road—or the lane, I should say—a 
strong rush of water had taken track there, and 
washed away all the dust, and then the heavier 
substance, leaving rough pebbles with sharp 
edges sticking up, as clean and unconscious as 
before they saw the world. 

“Nothing to be made of that,” said Biggs; 
‘nor of any footmarks anywhere else, after all 
the rain as have fallen. Only thing to do now 
is to inquire of the neighbors, and folk as were 
about last night.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
ON TWO CHAIRS 


For as three weeks I had been full 
of pride in taking my Kitty about everywhere— 
even by the sea-side, where I knew very little; 
but, luckily, she knew less, in spite of her scien- 
tific origin—and asking her to look about and 
see things with her own eyes, and if she could 
not make them out, to call me in to help her. 
This had been rash on my part, for a man may 
be gaping about for his lifetime, and die after 
all with his mouth wide open, and not a word 
come from it to help the people left behind, but 
only to unsettle them and put them in a flutter, 
as gnats skip into another dance at every new 
breath across them. But Kitty had really put 
some questions far outside my knowledge (as a 
child may who hangs on his grandfather’s thumb), 
and I had promised to look up those points and 
deliver an opinion, when I had one. All this 
came into my mind like a chill when I had to 
trace her dear steps away from me—away from 


me! 


} 
4s muci 


Let seventy times seven wise men say that no 
man with a grain of wisdom could have a spark 
of faith in women, because they never know their 
own mind, little as there is of it to know—TI still 
abode in my own faith, and let them quote old 
saws against the sturdy holdfast of true love. I 
felt as sure of my Kitty’s heart as I did of my 
own, and for she never would have 
borne to hear a hundredth part of the things 
against me which I had to listen to against her. 
And the cowards who vent their own craven souls 
in slander of those who cannot face them had a 
fine time of it now, and rejoiced in the misery 
they were too small to feel. Such things might 
sour a weakling, who depends upon what other 
people think, but I found enough of manhood 
coming up in me, as time went on, to make me 
stick to my own trust and let outer opinions touch 


more 80; 


my home no more than the shower that runs 
down the glass 
At first, however, it was dreadful work. Ev- 


erybody seemed to be against me, not with any 
unkindness, but by way of worldly wisdom. 
“Don’t you dwell too much upon it.” “A run- 
away wife isn’t worth running after.” ‘ Never 
you mind, but get another; try the people you 
know, with their friends in the place.” These 
were the counsels I received, with a nod of my 
head and no reply. 

But I could not see things as others saw them. 
I spent the first day of my lonely life in wander- 
ing through the crooked Janes and working out 
every track and turn which my darling could 
have taken in the dark mystery of her flight 
from me. Very often I thought that she must 
come back, and there was scarcely a hill that I 
did not run up, persuading myself that when the 
top was gained, there I should descry her in the 
distance beyond, weary, and dragging her feet 
along, but eager at sight of me to make a rush 
and fall into my longing arms. How many a cor- 
ner I turned, believing that it must be the last 
between her and me; and how many a foot-path 
stile I sat on, hiding my eyes that she might 
catch me unawares, as at blind-man’s-buff, and 
throw her warm arms round my neck and kiss 
me into shame of my mistrust, and tell me that 
she never could have doubted me, whatever I had 
done or whatever people said! 

And then, when it grew too dark to see even 
my own love in the shadow of the lanes, and the 
last note of the wedded thrush (who sings to the 
sparkle of the stars in May) was hushed by a 
call from his nest, and followed by the first clear 
trill of the nightingale, 

“Who tells the deeper tale of night 
With passion too intense for light,” 
weary, and with little heart for loneliness and 
doubt and woe, yet I could not be quite sure that 
when I opened our own door, some one might 
not run out hotly, and give me no time to speak, 
but hold me lip to lip, and breast to breast, with 
scarcely room for a tear between us. 

It is the emptiness that follows such full hope 

that does the harm to the powers of endurance. 


'S BAZAR. 

















When no one came to meet me, and the cold 
rooms showed gray lines of shade, with no dear 
life to cross them, I used to fall away, and feel my 
heart go down, like the water of a sink when the 
plug is taken out of it. There was nothing more 
for it to do. My wretched life was not worth 
the fuss of pumping and of laboring ; better to 
give in at once, and have no more pain to drain it. 

“You are killing yourself up here, my boy; 
this will never do,” said Uncle Corny. “ Bother 
the women! what a pest they are! Try to be 
like that ancient fellow—I can never remember 
his name, but they call him the father of history. 
You told me about him when you went to the 
Grammar School at Hampton; and it was so wise 
that I paid for another half year for you to read 
him. You know better than I do; but I think 
there had been a lot of carrying off of pretty 
girls between two countries, and they were going 
to fight about them; but he says that they had 
no call to do it, for men of discretion would 
let them go, and make no fuss about them, be- 
cause it was manifest that the women would nev- 
er have been carried off unless they themselves 
had wished it. I don’t suppose you could do it 
now; but if you can, bring down the book, and 
read it to me this evening. It would do you a 
deal more good than to hold your tongue and eat 
your heart out.” 

“T hate to hear of that rubbish,” I replied; 
“they were a lot of good-for-nothings. To talk 
of my Kitty in that sort of way would drive me 
mad, Uncle Corny. If you have nothing better 
to say than that, you had better go home to 
Tabby.” 

“ Well, perhaps they will come and carry Tab- 
by off. I believe she would go for a new bonnet ; 
and I don’t know what I should do if she did. 
But shut up this place, Kit, and come back to 
the old quarters. You want company, my boy, 
and I'd rather let old Harker in again than have 
you here killing yourself like that, and sleeping 
in the kitchen on two chairs, if you ever get any 
sleep at all.” 

“T will never leave this house,” I said; “and 
I won’t even be smoked out of it. When Kitty 
comes back she will come here first; and there 


You 





is no telling how soon she may want me. 
only bother me with all this stuff.” 
“Well, I will not be hard upon you, Kit, be- 





cause the Lord has done that quite enough; but 
you have not got a bit of religion in you, after 
all the teaching I have given you.” 

This was very fine from Uncle Corny, who nev- 
er even went to church, except to keep other peo- 
ple out of his pew. And he rubbed his nose as 
he said it, as he always did when he had gone 
too far. 

“There is a very good man wants to see you,” 
he went on, a little nervously, for I knew that he 
had been leading up to something ; “and a man 
to whom you are bound to listen, because he was 
the one who married you, and therefore under- 
stands all the subject, matrimony, women, and 
the doctrines of the Church. The Reverend Pe- 
ter Golightly wishes to havea little talk with you.” 

“And I wish to have none with him. He is | 
a very good and kind-hearted man, but I could 
not bear to hear his voice after—after what he 
did for me and Kitty.” 

“JT was afraid there would be that objection,” 
my uncle answered, kindly,“ but you will get 
over that by-and-by, my boy; and it would be 
rude not to see him, for he takes the greatest in- 
terest in your case. 





He has been disappointed 
himself, I believe; though of course he did not 
tell me so; he is too much a man for that sort 
of thing. I shali go and hear him preach some 
day, unless our vicar comes back again. They 
tell me that he does a lot of good, and he preach- 
ed against robbing orchards once, although he 
has only got one apple-tree, and it is eaten up 
with American blight. There’s another fellow 
wants to see you too—not much of the parson 
about him. He can tell you things you ought to 
know ; and being about, as he always is, | won- 
der you have not been to see him, Not that I 
eare for Sam Henderson; but he is not so bad 
as he used to be 
next month ; 
wife—” 

“ Run away from him, you were going to say. 
Perhaps he will not be able to help himself. 
Well, I will see him if he likes to come. I shall 
be back by nine o’clock. It is very kind of 
him to wish it. But send up a bottle of whis- 
key, uncle. I have no drink of any sort in the 
house, and Sam is nothing without his glass, al- 
though he never takes very much. 
him something if he comes.” 

“And take a drop yourself, my boy, if only 
fora little change. I don’t hold with cold water 
when a fellow is so down, though it is better 
than the opposite extreme. I suppose, by-the- 
bye, that your Kitty had not taken—” 

“Uncle Corny!” I cried, in a voice that made 
him jump; “what next will you imagine? She 
never touched anything, not even beer, though I 
often tried to make her take a glass. She had 
seen too much of that where she was.” 

“Allright, Kit. But you are getting very cross, 
which is not the proper lesson of affliction, as 
the Reverend Peter might express it. Well, Pll 
send little Bill up with the bottle and a cork- 
screw. I don’t suppose you know where to find 
anything now. That’s the worst of married life 
even for three weeks. But I have got a plan I 
mean to tell you of to-morrow.” 

When I came back, a little after dark, having 
finished that hopeless wandering which I went 
through every evening now, there was Sam Hen- 
derson, sitting on an empty flower-pot outside my 
door, with a cigar in his mouth, He might have 
gone inside, for I left the front door open all day 
long, and all night too, unless the weather pre- 
vented it, for I had nothing to be robbed of now, 
at least nothing that I cared about, except Kit- 
ty’s clothes, which I had locked out of sight. 
And it seemed to be delicate and kind of Sam 


He is going to be married 
and Ill be bound he won’t let his 





I must give 





SUPPLEMENT. 


to sit here in discomfort, instead of walking in. 
And he showed another piece of good taste and 
good-will, which could hardly be expected from 
so blunt and rough a man: he said not a word 
about his own bright prospects until I inquired 
about them. 

But he shook my hand in a very friendly way, 
and left me to begin upon the matter which had 
brought me to my present state; and for some 
time I also avoided that. 

“T will tell you, old chap,” he said, at last, in 
reply to my anxious question, “exactly what I 
think, though it is not good for much, being al- 
together out of my own line. I think you have 
been awfully wronged, as abominably wronged 
as any fellow ever was on the face of this earth, 
which is saying a good bit, mind you. Knowing 
what a lot of infernal rogues there are to be 
found at every corner, and much more often than 
decent fellows, I am never brought up standing 
by any black job, though the in and outs of it 
may floor me. The Professor is a soft man, isn’t 
he? He has shown it in many ways, although 
he is so clever. You would call him a soft man, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

“Well,” I said, wondering how this could bear 
upon it, “I suppose he is rather of the credulous 
order, as most good men are, who measure others 
by themselves. But he had left England long 
before ; so that can have little to do with it.” 

‘Right you are as concerns himself. But I 
am a believer in breed, my friend; and the longer 
I live the more true I find it come. A credulous 
father, if you prefer the word, is likely to be 
blessed with a credulous child, and your wife 
took after her father more closely in the inner, 
because she didn’t in the outer, woman ; at least, 
I can’t say from my own eyes, knowing nothing 
of old Blowpipes, but I understand she did not 
favor him in the flesh.” 

“ Not exactly,” I answered, with a little smile, 
as I thought of the loveliness of Kitty’s face; 
“but she was like him a little, just here and 
there.” 

“A little won't 
croaked of the great 


do. My old Trunnion, who ° 
frost that almost settled 
you, my boy, has a son of his old age, Commo- 
dore, who will be heard of toward July at the 
market, scarcely a bit like him in the face, ex- 
cept in one tuck of his nostril, and a tuft of five 
hairs over his left eve. But do you think I could 
not swear to him by his ways and tricks, and his 
style of coming up? That’s the time to know 
what a horse thinks of you; and I tell you this 
colt thinks exactly as his father did; and all 
the more because he isn’t like him in the face. 
There must be the likeness somewhere.” 

“Yes, I have heard you say that many times 
before, and I dare say you were right enough 
about it. But what has that to do with—what 
has happened to me?” 

“Just everything, stupid. Your wife being 
soft—or credulous, if like it better—she 
sucks in a lot of lies against you. The dose 
comes from somebody she believes in, not her 
old enemies, of course. Her dignity will not al- 
low her to complain—women are always hor- 
ribly dignified when jealous—and off she goes, 
without a word, leaving you to your own con- 
science, which will more than give you the tip 
for it. She'll come back by-and-by, when she 
has punished you enough; and then of course 
you'll have to swear, ete., ete. She'll call herself 
all sorts of names. And there'll be nobody like 
you, till next time. You'll see if that isn’t at 
the bottom of all this.” 

“Not likely,” I answered, with some wrath, 
“In the first place, my Kitty would never be- 
lieve a word of such stuff against me, and there 
is no such thing as jealousy in her nature.” 

“You know best. But I thought I heard 
something from the man round the corner at 
Ludred.” 

“That was a different thing altogether,” I said, 
quickly, although the remembrance struck me as 
it had not done before; “and in the next place, 
if she could be so absurd, she would be the last 
person in the world to go away without a word, 
without even giving me a chance of taking my 
own part. No, that theory will never do. Mv 
Kitty was the most just, as well as the kindest 
darling ever born.” 


you 


“You don’t know what they are sometimes. 
How can you expect to know more about them 
than they do about themselves? Yesterday, just 
by way of something, I asked Sally what she 
would do if she ever turned up jealous. ‘I 
would grind my ring-finger off, she said, ‘ with 
these two teeth—I would, Sam ’—for she has got 
uncommon grinders—‘and I would make my 
rival swallow it.’ Now Sally has been well bro- 
ken in, remember, and no vice in the family—at 
any rate, since her great-granddam ; but her eyes 
showed that she would do it!” 

“There is no ferocity in Kitty,” I answered, 
with a lofty air; “I know nothing about race- 
horses, and very little about women. But wo- 
men are only men in a better form, more gentle, 
more just, and more loving. 
way to such fury as we do—” 

“The Professpr’s wife, for instance, Kit. She 
never gives way to her temper, does she? Oh 
dear no! Even if she has any temper to give 
way to. A sucking dove—too mild to suck, if 
her sister wants the pigeon’s milk before her.” 

“She is the exception that proves the rule. 
And I doubt whether even she would be so if 
she did not suck too much of stronger liquor. 
And I will tell you another thing, Master Sam, 
as you have put me up to this; and you have 
a right to know everything now, that you may 
understand the case. It knocks your theory on 
the head. Only I must have your solemn prom- 
ise that no one shall ever hear of it.” 

Sam gave me his pledge; and I knew that he 
would keep it, for he was well inured to control 
his tongue. Then I told him, although it went 





They never give 


much against the grain, of the disappearance of 
our stock of money. 
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“That beats me—at least, for the present,” he 
replied ; ‘it don’t seem to square with anything. 
Throws me out of my stride, and makes me cross 
my legs. But I don’t believe she ever took it. 
How can you tell that she took it, poor chap? 
If she collared that tin, she will never come back. 
Was there nobody else could have taken it? The 
Peelers, for instance; you know what they are ? 
They had the run of the house. I have known 
a lot of cases—” 

“No, it is impossible that they can have touched 
it. The lock had not been tampered with; the 
key was in its place, and the last place they would 
have searched for it. And I know by the state 
of the drawer that no hand but my wife’s had 
been inside it.” 

“Then you had better not call her your wife 
any more.”” Sam Henderson spoke very sternly ; 
and then, looking at my face, went on more kind- 
ly, and with a huskiness in his voice, “ You have 
been unlucky, old chap, as unlucky as any fel- 
low I ever came across, except an old man at 
York races once. It was not about money that 
his bad luck was, or I would not compare it with 
yours, my dear boy. Sorry as I was for your 
trouble, Kit, 1 thought it could all be cured till 
now. And it can be cured even now, dear Kit; 
but only as we cure the grief of death. I need 
not tell you to be a man, for I see that you have 
been one all along. After what you have told me, 
I understand your behavior thoroughly. Before 
that I was angry with you, and a little ashamed 
of you, to tell the truth, for moping here in this 
way. I thought,‘ Why the deuce doesn’t he go 
up and shake the truth out of that old rogue 
Hotchpot, or that bigger villain Downy Bulwrag ?’ 

Sut now I see that you could only stay at home 
and trust to time to comfort you. And you must 
weed out, as I would a filly with three legs, a bad 
lot, a woman who—”’ 

“Stop, Sam,” I cried; “ don’t say a word that 
would make me hate you. Though all appear 
ances are so black, I will never for a moment lose 
my faith in Kitty. Nobody knows her as I do 
If I never see or hear of he again, I wil say to 
my last breath, and feel to my last pulse, that 
she has been deceived, not by me, but about me, 
and that I have never been deceived in her.’ 

“Well, old chap, all that I can say is that you 











deserve a better wife than was ever yet born 
And if your opinion of your wife is true, why 
this affair beats any job on the turf that I ever 
heard of, and Ihave heard of a smart fey But 
I shall keep my eyes open, Kit, and we'll try to 


pull it off. I pick up a lot of things you would 
never think of, and there’s daylight at the bot 
tom of the best tarred sack 
to-morrow 


Come and see me 
It will be a little change; and I can 
that 
If you want a pot of mon- 
ey, I can tell you where to get it.” 


show you a young un will take the shine 


out of all Chalker’s 


CHAPTER XL 


1OB’S COMFORT 


I pip not want any pot of money. And even 
if I had been filled with that general desire, Hen 
derson’s su would have had no charm 
for me. But I resolved to do a much wiser thing 

to stick to my work with head and hands, and 
let the heart come after them, if 
grew The police had made nothing of my 


rgestion 





it could, as it 
wiser. 
case, although they had done their best, no doubt 
Whoever had compassed my wife’s departure 

for I would not eall it “ flight” 
with much craft ; 
cient proverb) had shown a kinsman’s love for 
craft. The lane 
tage was little frequented, except on Sundays, 
and then in the evening only, for that study of 
mutual tastes and feelings which is 
“keeping company.” For this it was a popular 
resort, and therefore (as usual) called “ Love 
Lane” by blushing youth and maiden. At other 


times its chief use was to give access to some 


had managed it 
and luck (according to the an 


at the back of our lonely cot 


Known as 


meadow-land, and its chief wayfarers were four 
cows, a donkey, and a nanny-goat belonging to 
Farmer Osborne. But it wound into divers other 
lanes, toward Hampton, Tangley Park, and Bed- 
font, and through some of them to Feltham Sta- 
tion, on the London and Southwestern line. That 
was one of the places where I had made first in- 
quiry ; but Sergeant Biggs had been before me, 
and so he had at Twickenham. And, in fact, he 
had sought far and near, and been put upon false 
scent sometimes, but had hit on nothing genuine. 

Whatever any man may say, or even think, or 
dream of, the opinions of his fellow-men go into 
his mind and work there. No one is certain 
what he believes ; or, at any rate, how he believes 
it. And the harder he toils to establish his faith 
the more apt he is to undermine it. His best 
plan is never to argue about whatever he longs 





to trust in; or,if his good friends will not let | 
him alone, he should choose for his disputant | 


the sceptic. This will build him up a good deal; 
not because he has convinced the other man, but 
he knows that he must have done so if the other 
had been gifted with reason. 

And now I was more convinced than ever, by 
the firm convictions of my uncle and Sam, that 
they both were quite wrong, and that I was quite 
right. If they had only said that there might be 
some mistake, something that admitted of a sim- 
ple explanation, and with patience on our part 
must receive it, in that case the chances are that 
I should have been doubtful whether they had 
any grounds for putting it in that way. But 
when they came and put it—without asking my 
opinion—in the very opposite way to that, and 
the opposite one to what I wanted to believe, 
their conclusions were a spring-board to send 
me into the next parish. 

My good aunt Parslow had been over twice, 
and held very long talks with Uncle Corny; but 
I had simply refused to take part in them. To 
go into all the pros and cons, and hear one say 
this, and the other say that—all assuming in the 








| 





calmest manner that they knew at least ten times 
as much about my poor self, and my richer self, 
as both of us put together knew, in our most con- 
scientious moments—grateful as I was, I offered 
them that view of gratitude which alone can 
make a slow shot at her fleeting speed—the in- 
stantaneous process. In the twenty-four mill- 
ionth part of a moment all her legs have spurned 
the wind, and the fool who thought to chronicle 
her finds her dust upon his glass. 

Herein I was not just or fair, and I have lived 
to be ashamed of it. But up to this present 
time of search I have not come across the man 
who continued to be just and fair, while a wrong 
that went to the bottom of his soul was fresh 
and hot and turbid. Such men there may be, of 
vast philosophy, or profound religion; but I have 
never met them yet ; and if I do, I shall be afraid 
of them. 

Thus I waited, day by day, slowly quitting hold 
of hope, hardening myself to do without her by 
incessant work of hand. In this I took no pride 
or pleasure, as a mill finds none in perpetual 
grind; but from morning twilight till evening 
dusk I labored among the lonely trees. My uncle 
begged me to go to London, if only for a little 
change and stir, as the strawberry season came, 
and he began to use his stand again. But I felt 
myself unfit for this, and knew that in my pres- 
ent vein I should only do a mischief to him 
among his ancient customers. 











For a happy face 
and a cheerful spirit do best among the buyers, 
and a bit of chaff, or a turn of slang, will some- 
times help a lame market through. 
man once, a mere carter he was, 


I knew a 
who had never 
been near “‘Common Garden’ before, but was 
sent up by a neighboring grower, as a last re- 
source, when his salesman fell ill. A mere bump- 
kin he was, and he wore a smock-frock, and cord 
trousers tied below the knee; but his round, 
merry face, and broad country brogue, and native 
simplicity, and twinkling eyes, took the humor 
of the crowd, and he sold out all his lot at top 
prices, by looking as fresh as his fruit, before 
anybody else had got rid of a dozen. 

“ Well, if you won’t go up, you won’t,” my un- 
cle said to me one day; ‘ but you will break down, 
going on like this. 1 like a young fellow to work ; 
but I can’t abide for him to do nothing else, and 
never think twice of his victuals. And you are 
altogether in another 

Your aunt Parslow 


own chance 





gy youl 
a very important affair 
and she meant to come 
down handsome when she dies She told me that 


And now you are set 


took a great fancy to you, 





almost in so many words, 
ting her quite against you You know how vou 


behaved the last time she came over.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





‘I could not endure her perpetual talk. You 
can’t say that 1 was rude to her. But I don’t 
want her money. What good is ittome? I wish 


she had never given us a farthing.” 

“It is nasty rubbish to talk like that, Kit, and 
every one will turn against You used to 
Well, perhaps 
you were not exactly rude to her; or, at least, you 
did not mean to be. But there is nothing ruder, 
as women look at it, than to let them have all the 
talk to themselves, although they insist upon it 
if you don’t, You must not interrupt them, of 
but still you must say enough to show 


you. 
have such a lot of common-sense. 





course ; 
that you are listening, and that you think highly 
of what they are saying, though of course you 
knew it all before they began. Instead of that, 
what did you do? You crossed your legs; wo- 
men never like that, when they are talking to you, 
any more than a lap-dog who wants to jump up. 
I don’t know why it is, but they never can bear 
The clock 


You young 


it. And you did worse than that. 
struck five, and you began to count it 
fellows never behave well to ladies 

‘1 am sure I did not mean to offend her, un- 
cle. I never thought twice of what I was doing.” 

“Exactly, And you should have thought of 
nothing else, while you seemed to think only of 
what she was saying. 3ut I want you to do me 
a favor, Kit. I suppose you don’t wish to offend 


me, too ? 

“Certainly not. Because you are reasonable, 
and have always been so good to me. _ I will do 
anything to oblige you, Uncle Corny.” 

“And by doing it you will oblige yourself. 
You are wearing your fingers to the bone, and all 
the flesh off your other bones, by this confounded 
stubbornness. I hate to hear the tap of your 
hammer almost, much as I used to like it. Now, 
just take old Spanker to-morrow afternoon and 
drive over to your aunt’s at Leatherhead with 
the basket of strawberries I promised her. She 
doesn’t know what a good strawberry is—eleven 
people out of a dozen don’t, any more than a 
babe that just opens his mouth. She has plenty 
of her own, | know, but none worth the trouble 
of eating. To-morrow will be Saturday. You can 
stop till Monday ; and it will do you a lot of good, 
and set you up again almost. There is nothing 
like a woman in a case like yours. You let her 
talk on, and you never contradict her, and she says 
to herself,‘ Well, I have done him good!’ And 
so she has; not the way she meant it, but by 
making you think that they are all alike, and not 
a bit of solid sense among them. And it is not 
only that, but you are pleased to think how much 
better you know things than they do, though you 
don’t say one word to their fifty. Whenever I 
am bothered, or cheated, or insulted, I get a nice 
woman to talk to me; and it is as good as a pipe 
of the best Birdseye, which you can have at the 
same time, if you know how to do it.” 

“You seem to look at things for your own 
advantage only,” I answered, because I thought 
these views low ; “ however, I will do as you wish ; 
and Sunday is a dreadful day for me here, with- 
out any work. I thought last Sunday would nev- 
er end; and, not being a woman, I could not come 
and comfort you.” 

I was pleased with this rap at him, because 
I could not see what business he had with nice 
women, and so on, whether they came to his 
house to tall: with him, or whether he went to 
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by his last words; for there never was a woman 
who could stop him of a pipe in his own house, 
that was certain. 
being stubborn amused me every time | thought 
of it. Verily, if I had a splinter of that substance 
in me, he was the oak from which it came; and 
he might have spared enough to roof a chureh 
without anybody asking how he was. 

Now he wrote to my aunt that I was coming, 
according to her proposal, and he made Tabby 
Tapscott come up to the cottage and pack up a 
few things for me, inasmuch as I had no one now 
to do it. And he had his best strawberries 
picked in the morning, before the sun margarined 
them, and kept in a cold place till I was ready, 
and then packed so that no heat could get at 
them, And as Spanker had not been to London 
for three days, he was sure to strike out at a 
merry pace when he found himself free of the 
country ; for I never saw a horse that liked to go | 
to London any more tlian a man loves a cemetery 

Spanker was as gay as May as soon as he knew 
where he was going; and he roused up each hill | 
with a rush from the other, which showed a deep 
sense of mechanics. 


But that he should talk of my 


have his pipe at theirs, as he had almost let out | 
| 





Nobody would have believed 
his age, even if he had told it truly, which he had 
strong human reason for not attempting, having 
found his teeth filed quite early 
What with the brisk air of those hills, and the 
soft turn of the valleys, and the gayety of the 
time of year, a quantity of heaviness went from 
me and a vein of health flowed in. Not that I 
ever said to myself—as people of inconstant na- | 
ture do—“ There are better fish in the sea,” e 
or, “If she be not fair to me;” o 
as, “Care killed the cat.” My mood was neither 
independent nor defiant, and I felt as respectful 
toward women 





even so much 


is ever, 


It was only that more 
hope came inside me, from seei 


r so 


much in } 
the world outside; and perhaps more faith in the | 





Lord, because He was doing His best so largely. 
However, I never thought twice about that, and 
must claim no credit for it. 

Aunt very gracious at first, 
though she could not find fault with the 
berries. 


Parslow was not 
straw 
She pretended that she had some quite 
as good, though she declared herself to be most 
grateful; but as soon as I said, “Send for some 
of your own, that will be the true proof of th 
pudding, aunt,” she discovered that her own were 
not quite at their best just now; and, in fact, they 
had been so good that the slugs and the black 
birds could not resist This 


little self-command on their part, for there 


them. showed very 
was 
not a good fruit among them, as I found out on 
Sunday, the beds being a mixture of some twenty 


kinds, growing in 


great tussocks, and, for the 
most Part, barre h, Which was just as well | 
I let my aunt have her own way, as a man | 


should let all women do, except those of his own 
household, and by-and-by she became more plea- } 
Sant, especially when she had disecovered—as Sie } 
did at dinner-time—that my present state of | 
health required a bottle of her dry champagne 
Being compelled myself, I thought it just to use | 
coercion had the satisfaction 
finding her much more ladylike. Hex 
toward me passed away, and when we had clinked 
our glasses twice we resumed our proper footing 
“ You don’t fill up,” she said, more than once, 
and I found the same fault with her; and when | 


that error had been removed we could enter into | 


too, and soon of 


coldness 


one another’s feelings. 

“The great thing you want is nourishment,” | 
said, when I had made a dinner ; 
7 people in the present age nevel attach sufficient 
importance to that point. They 
much in stimulants—no more, Kit, no more, or, 


she noble 


indulge too 


require it—while they searcely allow themselves 
time to take the proper amount of substance. 
Through a very old : 
our family in the ¢ 





1d deeply respe cted friend of 
ity, a man of the loftiest prin 
ciples, I am enabled to get the real turtle at half 
price; and it has been instrumental, under Prov 
idence, in the restoration of your health I have 
sent him a telegram, and to-morrow, although it 
is the Sabbath-day, we shall find a tin here when 
we return from chureh. It is better than Grove’s 
or any that you see going down Cheapside. <A 
turtle should never be allowed to sprawl about 
barbarously in the sun. It is against his nature, 
and it does him harm. He 
and loses firmness. 











becomes demoralized, 
They say that we all spring 
from turtles now, but I cannot believe it, for can- 
nibalism is never nice, and turtle is. What a 
turtle your uncle Cornelius would have made ! 

“T am glad that you find him so nice,” I re 
plied; “but he would always have tasted of 
bacco.” 

“Well, we must allow for one 
there is no accounting for tastes. 


to- 


another, and 
Jupiter likes 
turtle, but the other dogs won't touch it. I had 
If he found 


as good as a 


a dog once who would eat cigars 
a stump in the road, it was quite 
bone to him; but he did not live very long, poor 
fellow! Now let them take away the things, 
and when you have had your glass of port come 
Don’t hurry, be- 





to me in the drawing-room. 
cause I mean to have my nap.” 
As yet she had never mentioned Kitty’s name, 
which surprised me not a little; but I thought it 
likely that she was still rather sore at my be 
havior. 
it had 
calmly 


For when she had come to see us lately 
than I could bear to listen 
while everybody offered any sort of guess 
—just as they might discuss a case of abduction 
in the papers, or the theft of a female dog who 
“answered to the name of Kitty.” 


peen more 


CHAPTER XLI. 
TRUE COMFORT. 


Every allowance should be made for a man 
who is in deep trouble. Not because it is his 
due, for that would count but little, but because 








he expects it, which he never does of his other 


| 

at the outside, only half; fill your own, for you that 
| 
| 


But he does hope to re- 


fine feeling, when he knows how cheap it 


debts after experience. 
celve 


luck blackens in 


of bad 


cannot even get that much. 


is, and his 





him 
when he 

And yet he ought to feel how trumpery are his 
trivial joys and sorrows in the whirligig of this 
world, He does his thus to take 
the wrongs of and to 
to suck his fingers n 
and more with the relish of his neighbor’s pic 


great 


it; to 


utmost 
shudder at others, 


glow at their redress; ore 





and perhaps with practice he begins to get some 
moonlight pleasure thus 
perfect in it 


home, some soft 


But alas! before he is 


some little turn of thought 


thrills his heart 


remembrance 


as the sun quivers in a well-spring, and all his 





nature lets him know that he belongs to it and 














is itself 

A little touch of this kind took me when I was 
full of higher things, or at least was trying so to 
be. Ithad not been to church since my day of 
dole, my day of doom . mn How 
could I go to Su ry Ch 1 see the spot 
where Kitty stood and stole my whole devotion, 
and see the altar-rails where she had knelt and 
vowed herself mine forever; and now, with no 
Kitty at my side, be stared at by a hundred eyes, 
il asking, * Well, how do on ?”’ But 
now, in this strange place, the Sunday 
morning service, though Ki 1 there, too 
with me, in the happy da mg gone b 
My iunt came wit I i ich Dhe feel 
ing all € had sat, and 
to put my hat on the sell-same peg on which she 
had placed it for nh 

At first it was ter tim t I went thi nh 
it bravely, though at first I could not ig myself 
to open the prayer-book, which I had brought in 




















the bag wit clo from Sunbury My wife 
had given it to m B ff, when I happened 
to in a window, and I remembered that 
she hi written “ Kit ind thing « se, on the 
fly leaf 

But the first psalm for morning service, 
being a very sad one, suited my e ol mind so 
well that I opened my book to follow it. And I 

mber reading with all my heart: “ My heart 

is smitten down, and withered like grass ; so that 
I forget to eat my bread. I am become like a 
pelican in the wilderness; and like an owl that 
is in tl lese 

Perhaps through the king of my thumb 
the cover ot book Te JACK nd iowed Ine 
some words on the tly-leaf, written with a pencil 
by my own wife t word “ Kit,” which 
was in ink, she é with a p il Dar 
] "and after ls will be don I 








writing was faint, as if the pencil Wanted cutting, 
ind it seemed to have been dashed off in great 
haste 

This, then, was her farewell tome. I was sure 
hat the words had not been there the last time 


I used the prayer-book ; and indeed there would 














have been no meaning in them. Over and over 
again I read them, forgetting everything else, I 
fear, and standing up after the first lesson had 
begun, until my aunt gave my coat a jerk I 
longed to rush out of the chureh and thi K, and 
the rest of the ser went by me as a dream 
Though very littl t was thrown hereby 
upon my dark enigma, | found more comfort, 
perhaps, than reason would warrant in this dis 
covery In the first piace, 1f my wile had ielt 
me in bitterness at some fancied wrong she 
would never have addre i me thus; and this 
alone removed a weight ¢ isery [rom my bosom 


For it had been agony to me to think, as I could 
not help doing, that my own Kitty all this while 


was nur 





ig bitterness against me, as if it had 


bee 


ible for me to wrong her A 






a again 

should not have gone entirely without 

a word was a piece of real comfort to me; though 
others who have not been so placed may think 
that I was foolish there. Very likely I was; but 


never mind. ‘The prayet 


is a Very noble 


booK, @a8 we all acknow 


} ledge, work; and nobody can write 





found in it at every 
page; and I think 


choosing it for her last word to me 


that Kitty was quite right i 


such English now 
| 

| But if it 
| 


comes to that, she was always right—at least, ac- 








cording to my ideas 
Strange as it may seem to some—who cannot 
} enter into odd states of mind, such as lo had 
} been my lot—I did not say a word, as yet, to my 
} aunt Parslow about this matter. She had formed 
|} her own theory, like everybody else, and I meant 
to let her go through with it. And so she did, 
} that afternoon, having put great pressure upon 
| herself lor my Sake, as she told m« to enable 
| her to hold her igue, until she could speak 
| with advantage, ind without any risk olf being 
} taken by any one for a meddiet 
| For she liked to dine early on Sundays, and 
| she always denied herself the pleasure of going 
to church in the afternoon, being one of the most 
} unselfish persons I have ever met with After a 
| dinner not to be gainsaid, at any rate till supper 
time, We sat In the garden and listened to the 
bells, and thought with pleasure of the congre 
tion now going to have a hot time of it I was 


full of tender recollections, for this was the very 





spot where Kitty had shown some delightful » unt 

| of reason about lly Chalker And I told my 

| aunt all about it now, with a sigh at the back of 
every smile. Then she laughed with periox 
wisdom, and no longer could contain herselt. 

| “TI knew she was a jealous little puss. Every 
woman has her fault, almost as much as men 


It took me a long time to di 
| fault in her, until I started that 


| have. cover any 
myself, 
faults, she 

And that 
trouble, my 


To make up for the want of other 
has that one to an extreme, you see 
is at the of 5 present 
poor boy. But she has carried it to an extreme, 
I admit. 

‘It is 
answered, rather savagely ; 
a fool. And she would 
worse than a fool if 
motive. 


bottom 





It seems a little too absurd 


too absurd to be thought of twice,” I 
‘my Kitty is not quite 
have something 
she had acted from that 
She would have been unjust and cruel 


been 














not to afford me so much as a chance of clear- 
Our married life 
her to 


ing myself from wicked lies. 
was short indeed, but long enough for 
learn that I am not a scoundrel.” 

‘Don’t be so hot, Kit. You have no idea what 
a woman’s mind is, She thought you, of course, 
a perfect angel, and herself not good enough to 
shoes. She was always humble, as 
you and that tyrant of a woman must 
have beaten into her poor head a bitter sense of 
her own defects. It is only natural, she would 
think, that this great wonder of a man should 
And when 
some villain laid before her some strong evidence, 


wipe your 
know: 


want some one better than poor me. 


we know not what, she would say to herself, ‘ It 
as I thought I will not trouble him to ex 
plain. I will leave him for a while, and perhaps 
his love will return when he has lost me. With 
this in mv heart, I could not bear to look at him, 
and know all the while he was longing to be rid 
me. I will have no scene, which would only 
make him think even less of me than he does,’ 
And so she would go, without caring where.” 


of 


“ Possibly, aunt, some women might have done 

But not Kitty. She felt to her heart my 
affection for her; and she trusted me, as I trust- 
ed her. Do you suppose that if what you say had 
even seemed possible to me I should have re- 
mained, as I have done, waiting for some news of 
her. -I should have rushed up to every one who 
had any motive for deceiving her, and taken them 
by the throat, and wrung their wicked, murderous 
lies out. No; it is something much worse than 
that. If Kitty had left me in petulance, would 
she have written these last words, would she have 
called me her‘ darling Kit’? See what I found 
this morning.” 

“That proves nothing,” resumed my aunt, 
when I had shown her my prayer-book, and we 
had discussed that matter; “she may very well 
have relented at the moment and written 
that to you.” 

“Then would she have taken all our money ? 
Was that the way to cure my jealousy, and bring 
me back to her in penitence? She had a right 
to the money, because you put it into her own 
hand. But I am astonished at her taking it.” 

Miss Parslow was even more astonished when 
I told her that part of the tale, which I had begged 
uncle Corny not to do. It grieved me that she 
should ever hear of it; but she certainly had the 
right to know. 

“Perhaps you told her in so many words that 
you meant it entirely for herself,” I suggested, 
hoping that it might be so; for, little as I cared 
for that trumpery loss, I was cut to the quick 
that my wife should have inflicted it. “ Kitty 
must have believed it her own, or never 
would have touched it.” 

“T said nothing of the kind,” my aunt replied, 
indignantly; “I gave it to her, but I meant it 
for you—that is to say, conjointly. Her taking 
it was robbery, and nothing else.” 

I laughed a littie at these words, which I had 
heard from other quarters. That my Kitty should 
be called a robber seemed a little too absurd. 
But I could not be angry, in the teeth of facts, 
at any rate with the donor. 

“Tl tell you what it is,’ she said, even as I 
had been told before, “either your wife is as 
deep a little hypocrite as ever lived, which I can- 
not believe, for I should never trust any one 
again if I did, or else she ran away from you in 
My poor boy, I am so 
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last 


she 


a moment of insanity. 
sorry for you. I cannot bear to ask you, but 
have you ever noticed any tendency that way— 
anything even odd, or absent, or inconsequential, 
in her manner? The professor is a very queer 
man,I have heard. All great men of science are 
—well, to say the least, eccentric.” 

“Captain Fairthorn is perfectly sound and 
clear-headed, though not a good man of busi- 
ness. And his daughter is as rational as I am— 
much more so, if I am to endure much more of 
this. She is quick, and bright-witted, and full 
of common-sense; except that, like her father, 
she is a little too confiding. I never saw a token 
of even the slightest absence of mind about her. 
Her only insanity was that she loved me a great 
deal better than she loved herself. I believe she 
would have laid down her life with pleasure—” 

“Don’t talk about it, my dear Kit. I think you 
have borne things wonderfully well, now that I 
know all you have told me. And you must not 
break down now, my dear. All will come right 
in the end, be sure, although we are in thick 
darkness now. In spite of all difficulties, I still 
hold to my idea of jealousy. However, we won't 
talk of that any more. You know that I called 
upon Miss Coldpepper the last time I was at 
Sunbury ?” 

“Yes, But I never heard what she said. I 
cannot see how she could help us at all.” 

“ Well, I thought it worth while to try; and I 
found her much kinder than I expected. A little 
bit stiff at first, perhaps, and rather of the grand 
lady style, but I am sure that she would help 
you if she could. She likes Kitty better than 
her own nieces ; that I am quite sure of, and she 
does not side a bit with that horrid Mrs. Fair- 
thorn—at least, as everybody makes her out, 
though I always form my own opinion. She 
perceived, of course, that I was a lady, and not 
to be treated as a fruit-grower might be, such as 
everybody looks upon as a sort of apple pie. I 
explained that my connection with your uncle 
Orchardson was casual, and had been against 
my wishes, while my family had been in the 
China trade, and she asked very kindly if I would 
have a cup of tea. I accepted, because I knew 
how it makes ladies talk. Then she asked me 
what I thought of it, and I said it was poor stuff ; 
for I had no idea of being patronized by her, and 
I saw that she had sense enough to like the 
truth, especially when it was to her advantage, 
although not very complimentary. Then she 
asked me where she could get a better article, 
and I told her that I never recommended any 
place, having nothing to do with any business 








now, but living in a very pretty place of my own. 
Naturally this made her press me more, and, not 
liking to be disagreeable, I told her of a place, 
where, by taking twelve pounds, she could get a 
tea worth two of hers for fifteen pence a pound 
less money. And this made a very fine impres- 
sion upon her, for she loves good value for her 
money. Then she became very gracious indeed, 
especially after her cur of a dog came in, and, 
smelling souvenirs of my high breed, did his ut- 
most to improve himself by licking them. For 
your sake, Kit, I was obliged to say that the 
wretched mongrel looked well-bred. Oh dear, 
oh dear!” 

“Well, never mind, aunt; he has done me a 
good turn I remembered in time to stop 
sharply. My aunt Parsiow would take it 
worse than high treason that I should have stolen 
even such a dog; and how could I call it a good 
turn now ? 

““No dog would do you a bad turn, Kit,” she 
continued, quite serenely; “at any rate, no well- 
bred dog; they are as good as a woman, and 
infinitely better than any man, in judging human 
character. Now listen to what I have to say. I 
am not very sharp, for I live out of the world, 
and everybody owns that it gets much worse, 
But I 
don’t care twopence for that, my dear, because 
nothing I can do will alter it. Only I am as sure 
as I am of the nature of the very best dog I ever 
had—and there he lies, beneath that tree—that 
your Kitty has never done a thing to wrong you, 
at least according to her view of things. I will 
not attempt to explain that money matter, for 
it is beyond me, and I am sorry that I spoke so 
harshly. I should have considered your feelings 
more, for I know that you are as true as steel. 
There is some black secret that we cannot pierce ; 
it will all become clear as the day in time, and 
in time, I hope, for your happiness. I can well 
understand that you have been stopped in all 
your inquiries by that strange device—for I be- 
lieve it to be but another device on the part of 
some very crafty foe. You have let some weeks 
go by through that. No good has ever come, so 
far as I know, of any of those ‘ Private Inquiry’ 
places, and I hate the very name of them. But 
I think that you are bound to watch the proceed- 
ings of those two villains who carried off your 
Kitty to that vile place near Hounslow. Of 
course, they would never take her there again; 
that you have ascertained long ago, and I do not 
believe that they have got her now. She would 
be no good to them, as a married woman; but 
they know where she is,I am sure of that. You 
have been in a maze of dejection and distress, 
and your pride has prevented you from doing 
what you should have done. 
two men; hunt them out; take the matter en- 
tirely into your own hands. Your uncle Cor- 
nelius is very good and kind; but it is not his 


as 


from year by year, and from day to day, 





Go and see those 


wife who is missing.” 
“Those two men are not in London. That 
much has been ascertained,’ I said; “and it 


does not appear that they were in London at 
the time—at the time of my trouble.” 

“Never mind. Find out where they are. Fol- 
low them; never mind where it is. As for money, 
you shall have another hundred pounds, and a 
thousand, if it proves needful. Don’t thank me, 
Kit. It is for my own peace. I have not enjoy- 
ed seeing a dog eat his dinner since this wicked- 
You shall thank me as much as 
ever you like when you have got your Kitty back 
again. And she will love you ten times more 
than ever.” 





ness was done. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
BEHIND THE FIDDLE, 

Ir is vain for any man to say that, in the deep- 
est depth of woe, he can receive no scrap of com- 
fort from the tenderness of others. Words may 
help him very little; commonplace exhortations 
are a weariness to the worn-out soul; he lies at 
the bottom of his own distress, and does not want 
it probed or touched. But gradually a little light 
and warmth steal through the darkness, not di- 
rect from heaven alone, but reflected from kind 
eyes and hearts. He is not alone in the world, 
although he ever must be lonely; and the sense 
of other life than his restores him slowly to his 
own, 

After all the kindness shown me, and the good- 
will wholly undeserved, I felt ashamed to be so 
swallowed up by my own sorrow. Some indulg- 
ence I might claim from people of kindly nature, 
on the ground that it was not sorrow only, but 
dark mystery and doubt, and even some sense of 
black disgrace, which had robbed me of my proper 
vigor and due power of manhood. And itis more 
than likely that the long and wasting illness, from 
which I had not yet quite recovered, still impaired 
the force and tone of mind as well as body. But 
I do not want to make excuses, as people nearly 
always say in the very breath they made them 
with. Only I was now resolved that no more 
should be needed. 

On the Monday I drove Spanker home, which 
was a great delight to him, and to me as well, for 
the world looked brighter when my face was set 
to fight it. Or rather, I should say, to fight that 
vile and wicked part of it which had robbed me 
of my just claim to a happy though humble place 
in it. In my breast-pocket I carried the book 
containing my wife’s last words to me; for my 
good aunt Parslow had kindly stitched in it a 
white kid glove, or a pair of them, which had 
been white in their early days. And in the pocket 
on the other side I carried fifty pounds in bank- 
notes, so as to be able to start well, and procure 
better judgment than my own, if it should ap- 
pear desirable. But about that I was not sure 
as yet, being very loth to ask any other man’s 
opinion, however old he might be, about my pretty 
Kitty. 

It was now the longest day, which is the most 
excellent and perfect time of year in at least 
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three years out of every four. Sometimes there 
arises a strong hot June, but scarcely more than 
once in twenty summers; and then, before the 
days come to their turn, leaves are getting flabby, 
and the grass is over ripe, and the petals of the 
wild-rose lie in the ditch, and the blossom of the 
wheat has dropped its little quivery bee’s-wing. 
More often there has been a black Pentecost, a 
May of lowering skies and blight, with every an- 
imal’s coat put the wrong way on his back ; and 
then a June of shrink and shiver, without a fair 
flower in the garden, and with the hedgerows 
full of black caterpillars. And every man flaps 
himself with his arms, like a cock when he springs 
up to crow; but the hedger and ditcher has no- 
thing to crow at, and is too hoarse to do it, if he 
had. 

But now we had a very fair midsummer, nei- 
ther too hot nor too cold; and the air was not 
only fresh but soft, and full of sweet yet invig- 
orating smells. At the top of every hill one 
seemed to sniff the rich calm of the valley, and 
again in the valley to feel the crisp air of the hill 
coming down for a change of mood. There was 
nothing to make much fuss about in the way of 
striking scenery, but a pretty peep could be had 
at almost every turn of travelling, where green 
leaves softened the brilliant sky, and sheep and 
cattle, in quiet pastures, showed that they ac- 
cepted life as if it were a blessing. 

But I found my uncle regarding life from a 
very different point of view. He had brought 
all his strawberry-pickers in at three o’clock that 
morning, to make the great hit of the summer, 
as he hoped, in the Monday forenoon market. 
At 6 a.M. he had sent off about five hundred- 
weight of prime fruit, all in pound punnets with 
dewy leaves, as fresh as the daybreak, and as 
bright as the sun before it leaves off blushing. 
But ere he could put one upon his stand, one 
hundred and twenty tons of French stuff, which 
had been discharged the night before, were run- 
ning, like a flood from some horse-knacker’s, in 
every alley of the market. This refuse was of- 
fered, by the bucketful, at a penny a pound, 
which was too much for it—a dumpy and flabby 
and slimy mass, fit for children to make dirt-pies 
of. Of course the good buyers would not look 
at it, for no man could put it in his window. But 
the British public could put it in their stomachs, 
which is not at all a choice receptacle; and the 
mere fact of its presence took the shine out of all 
fair English fruit. Uncle Corny’s choice Presi- 
dents and Dr. Hoggs, as good as if they leaped 
from stalk to lip, became jam for the Juggernaut 
of free trade, and he was left lamenting, as well 
as swearing very hard. 

Whenever he had used strong language—how- 
ever well justified by international law—he was 
apt to show less of true penitence than of anger 
with the world that had made him do it. Being 
a righteous man, he always felt ashamed ; but he 
never was known to retract an expression, though 
he often declared that his words had been too 
weak, and he wished he had said what he was 
charged with saying. But Selsey Bill told me 
that he had been “ just awful,” and they were 
expecting beer all round, as a token of remorse. 
“Said a’ would sack every son of a gun of us! 
Never knowed ’un say that wi’out sending can 
out by-and-by. Ah, he is a just man, Master Kit, 
if ever was one.” 

“Glad to see you, Kit,’ said my uncle, who 
was getting, with the aid of a pipe, into his right 
mind, ‘“ You are looking ever so much better, 
my boy. Can’t return the compliment, I fear. 
The fact is, I have been a little put out; though 
I never lost my temper, as most people would 
have done. Fearful smash this morning at the 
garden. But all the poor fellows did their very 
best, and it would not be fair to punish them. 
They’ve been hard at it ever since three o’clock. 
You might take the four-gallon can, if you like, 
just to show them that-you are come home 
again. And I dare say you'll be glad of a glass 
yourself, for the roads are getting dusty. You 
can come and talk to me when you've been 
round. Only half a pint each for the women, 
mind—it would never do to get them into bad 
habits—unless any of them has a baby.” 

When I had discharged that littie duty I told 
him of all that my aunt had said, and showed 
him the message to me in the book—if, indeed, 
it could be called a message. He shook his head 
very wisely over this, and told me that he must 
think about it, for he could not at present see 
the meaning of it. But I saw that it altered his 
opinion of the case. 

“You have been up to the cottage already, I 
see,” he continued, as I sat quietly, after vainly 
searching once more the columns of his paper, 
the Standard, as I daily did. “ You will never 
find any notice there, my boy, nor in any other 
paper. It is the blackest puzzle I ever came 
across, and this only makes it the blacker. 
Mother Bull is come back”—he should have 
said “the Honorable Mrs. Bulwrag Fairthorn” 
—“ TI was told so yesterday by that good woman 





who came down when you were so ill. You 
know the woman I mean— Mrs. Wilcox. She 





was*down here yesterday to ask for you, and was 
very sorry not to find you. She said that if 
Mother Bull had not been away she could have 
sworn that it was all her doing. But now she 
doubts whether she knew anything about it; for 
when she does a thing she always does it by her- 
self, and never trusts any one with her wicked 
works. Mrs. Wilcox has not heard a word from 
your wife, as I need not tell you, but she flies in 
a fury at the smallest hint that there can be any 
fault on her part. She says that poor Kitty could 
never plot anything, even if she wished it. Her 
mind is too simple, and she could never carry out 
any plan requiring sharp management. I asked 
her what she thought of it all, and she could 
think of nothing at all worth speaking of. Only 
that there is something we don’t know—which I 
could have told her, without walking a mile. 
But I think it might do you good to go and see 








her, and it would comfort you, at any rate, for 
she holds all your own opinions, And she said 
one thing which I thought right, and sharper of 
her than I expected, for it never had occurred to 
me—that you should take in one of those scien- 
tific journals which give an account of discov- 
eries and all that, so as to find out, if you can, 
where Professor Fair thorn is.” 

“ How can that do any good ?” ITasked. “He 
had sailed at least ten days before I was forsaken, 
and while we were down at Baycliff. The tele- 
gram from Falmouth proved all that.” 

“That is clear enough. And of course he 
cannot help us while he is far away at sea. But, 
for all that, we are bound to let him know, if 
there should be any chance. You would write 
to him, or write at him, if his daughter was dead, 
and it is very much the same case now.” 

“Uncle Corny, you have the most cold-blooded 
way sometimes, though you never mean it. Cer- 
tainly Lam bound to let him know, if I can; and 
I ought to have thought of it before. But he 
has given us little of his company. I will go 
and see Mrs. Wilcox to-morrow, if only to find 
out what paper to get; for she will know what 
they used to take in. And I shall find out what 
is going on up there, though I don’t see how it 
will help me much.” 

“When that dog was stolen from Miss Cold- 
pepper,” said my uncle, without meaning any 
harm, “ by some big rogue in London, what did 
she do? Why, she offered a reward at once, 
and sent posters right and left. And what was 
the result? Why, the dog came back almost be- 
fore she had time to miss him.’ 

“But if he came back without any reward, 
what could the reward have to do with it 2” 

“ How do you know that no reward was paid ?” 
My uncle seemed quite to look suspicious; but 
perhaps it was my conscience that made him do 
it. “We can’t tell what happened between them 
up there.” 

“Certainly not,” I replied, with haste; “ but I 
don’t like talking about a dog in the same breath 
with my Kitty.” 

“I did not mean to annoy you, Kit,” he an- 
swered, very humbly; “although the poor lady 
may have felt it bitterly in her little way. All 
that I meant was, that we might have offered a 
large reward for any information; it cculd have 
done no harm, you know, and it might have come 
to Kitty’s ears, and inclined her to come back to 
us ; women are so glad to save expense.” 

“How can you understand such things 9—as 
if I could bear to fetch my wife home by jingling 
a purse before the world! If she won’t come 
back without that, she had better—she had bet- 
ter almost stay away.” 

“Very well. I can understand your feelings; 
and very likely I should have the same. You 
are like me, Kit, in many things, although a deal 
more obstinate.” 

My uncle was fond of saving this; but it al- 
ways took my breath away, from the sublimity 
of his self-ignorance. It was like an oak-tree 
bidding an a@sier not to be so gnarled and stiff. 

“Now, remember one thing,” he went on, as 
he saw me smiling just a little; in spite of 
your stubbornness, you shall obey me, or I will 
know the reason why. You have tried what good 
hard work would do, and it has done you more 
harm than good, because your mind has not been 
in it, and you have only been fretting at every 
stroke, though you stuck to it like a Briton. To- 
day you are twice the man, because you have had 
a little change, and seen a little of a different 
life, and allowed yourself to speak more freely 
of your sad affairs, instead of snapping at every 
one who mentioned them. Henceforth you shall 
never do more than eight hours’ work in these 
gardens in one day—I mean, of course, all by 
yourself. For sixteen hours every day you have 
avoided every one, and carried on work, work, 
all alone, as if you never meant to speak again, 
I am pretty tough, but it would have killed me, 
although I am no chatterbox; and it has gone 
some way toward killing you. I left you to your 
own foolish plan because of your confounded 
obstinacy; but now I will try to be as stubborn 
myself. I will come after you with my supple- 
jack unless you give me your word on this. And 
another thing you must bear in mind: you have 
taken your good aunt’s money for a particular 
purpose, and you will have had it on 
tences if you go on thus.” 

“T intend to use it for what she meant; I 
would never have taken it otherwise. You shall 
not complain of my sticking too close, but rather 
of my absence; but I shall not draw my weekly 
money from you unless I have done a good week’s 
work. To-morrow I shall do very little, because 
I am going to London. To-night I shall work 
for an hour or two, because I have a job to fin- 
ish ; and I will look in when you are having your 
last pipe.” 

There was every promise of a fruitful season, 
though not without plenty to grumble at, for I 
never knew a season good all round, such as more 
favored countries have. After getting myself 
into working trim, I left my lonely little dwelling, 
with the front door so arranged that any one who 
knew the trick could enter without knocking. 
And in the kitchen fireplace—for I never used 
the parlor now—I left a little coke alight, so 
that it would smoulder on for hours, and could 
soon, with the aid of wood and coal, be nursed 
into glow enough to boil the kettle, which stood 
ready upon the hob; for I always fancied when 
I went to work ‘iat I might find my wife when 
I should come home, making it a home for me 
once more, and listening to the singing of the 
kettle; and I left the lane-door unfastened, too, 
that she might have no trouble to get in. 

Somehow or other I seemed to feel that some- 
thing strange would befall me that night, but I 
went about my work as usual. I had a large 
peach-tree to go over, for the second time that 
season, fetching every shoot into place, checking 
or sometimes cutting out the over-course and 
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sappy growth, nipping every blistered leaf, re- 
moving the fruit where it grew too thick or had 
no chance of swelling, and offering the many 
other small attentions, without which fine fruit 
snay not be. 

The sun had been down for an hour or more, 
and the dusk was deepening into night, and I 
was just at the point of leaving off for fear of 
hammering the wrong sort of nail, when I heard 
a little sound, like the scraping of a twig, and 
turning my head without any great hurry beheld, 
as distinctly as I see this paper, the face of a 
man looking steadfastly at me. It was a large 
and solid face, as calm and unmoved as the full 
moon appears rising out of the haze on a fine 
summer night. 

I could see no hat above the face, nor any hu 
man figure below it, only a face looking through 
a gap ina clipped arbor-vite tree, about fifteen 
yards from where I stood. It was gazing at me 
quite serenely, and as if I were hardly worth the 
trouble. 

Through all the time of my long distress I had 
wholly lost the sense of fear—bodily fear, | mean, 
and nervous trembling, such as brave men have. 
This had surprised me more than once; 
that used to make me jump had not the least 
effect on me. The reason was simply that my 
life was not of the smallest value And 
I wondered that I was not frightened now, be 
cause I knew that I ought to be 

Without even taking my hammer up, I leaped 
border to seize this fellow; but mi 
foot caught in something, and down I went. A 
heavy garden line had been left stretched 
by one of our men, who had “making up 
the edge” that day. I knew it was there, but 
had not thought of it in my hurry; and now I 
was lame in both knees for a minute, for the 
shock had been very violent, At first I thought 
that my left leg was broken; but after a bit of 
rubbing it got better, and I hobbled toward the 
Thuja-tree, which bad been clipped into the shape 
of a fiddle by Bill Tompkins, 

I dragged myself round it, but saw no one, 
nor even a footprint in the waning of the light; 
neither was there any sound 
yond it. Wondering greatly, 
the fellow who had left the 
my tools with difficulty, and was obliged 
to leave the tree unsvringed. Then, as I 
stiffly home, I thought of the 
would have made to see me in 
hobble; and if I was weak in body throug 
fear that 1 was weaker still in mind. 
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LPON. 
hundred 


a hundred separate 


A WOMAN'S WE. 
. we remember 
workmen, that is, 


processes, are 


that nearly a 
nearly 
required for the making of eve ry 


needle threaded, from the construction of the 
coil of fine steel wire to the last polishing of the 
point, the facility with which we use, lose, and 
break needles, and the cheapness with which we 


buy them, border upon the business of Aladdin’s 
lamp 

It is only about two hundred years that we 
have had our little steel needles, they having 


been brought in from Spain as a luxury in the 
“ Great Eliza’s” reign, 


mon 


but not entering 
manufacture till a 


Into com 


hundred vears late 





They were then a very clumsy thing in compari 
son with the shining little rapier of to-day, won 
derful improvements having been made in the del 
icate manufacture since that time. The needles 
found in old tombs, such as those whose age is sup 
posed to be numbe oa by thousands of years, were 
of bronze and of a very coarse size ; but needles of 


some still more primitive design were undoubtedly 


used by the older nations, and they must have 
been slender ones that sewed the delicate muslins 
of the Chaldean and Indian women, and of those 
of the Assyrian, Egyptian, and the farther east, 


although, in the earliest periods of all peoples, 
doubtless bones and thorns were 
the purpose, 


made to serve 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. aon only 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER C¢ 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 8T. LOUIS. SAN FRANOISOO. 















92 GREENE ST. 





CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
WEAR, 


PILLOW SHAMS, &c, 


FOR BOOK OF OTHER STANDARD 


PATTERNS, ADDRESS 


J. & J. GASH, 


N. Fi 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


“CLEAN FAST” 





BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable, 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye, 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 





»’ 
“TTT No 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK = 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street 
CHICAGO - - - = 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - ae hae - 49 West Street. 
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rons WIFE |: 


One of the mat ; neerees stories of the year will 
Sommence in December (X-mas) number of 
Y’S LADY’ $ ‘BOOK. As truth is stranger than 
bb 7 no 80 Will this story be found to excell in interest 
as the facts on which it is based were furnished the 
author, Emity Lexox, by person directly connected 
with them. The December (X-mas) number of 
GODEY’S will be published and for sale on Nov. 15, 
and will contain the prospectus for the new year, 1390; 
including a list of Premiums, the most attractive of. 
fered by any magazinein America. Asan evidence of 
good faith we ask you to send 15 cents for sample 
copy, which amount can be de ducted when you send 
us your subscription. Don’t fail to procure a copy of 
the December Gopey, as it is worth much more than 
its cost. Address GODEW’S LADY BOOK 
Post Office Box H.H., Philadelphia. Pa, 


$3:75 A DAY for'cny man or lady. Write 


at once. Franklin Co., eiehasena, Va. 

















Nicholson’s 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex 
haustion, and wasting diseases i 

mothers and infant invalids. 











petizer. An aid to digestion. 
1 constructive with lowest t 
Choicest materials us ts 

and ripened by t 





Medical and popular experi 
Extract of Malt a most valuable 
pre paration, whic h is freely prescri 
sicians, e special lly whe re the ner us 
systems are injured by disease or overw 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Dru 








Sts. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 








BREAKFAST. 
$y a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine propertic 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided ou 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 


which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 


by the judicious use of such articles of diet th it a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up un strong 
enough to re sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with bo! ling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 











WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; 
boz—all good Silk and good co! Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Cra y Stitches 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stam 
to THE BRAINERD & erg tee SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philad 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


— ounce in a 






















SAAR ANA MANS 





THE.BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILKCA 

MEWTION THIS PAPER. 
Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can 
make from $10.00 to $20.00 a week. Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Young Ladies are a) troubled with a dandru 
yor! hair =~ out? You can stop both by sane 


ucea. ssesses the quality of drying quickly, 
and does y noxioug 
botcontain| grease, 
YUCOA has just oH introduced to the trade, and 
you can probably bu at the nearest Druggist., If 
us #1 
wil 
send youete ria! 


bottle. Alway 
address Yue 


ca Co. Bur 
Lington, Via 
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FREEMAN’ S BLONDINE | 


without injury keeps chi 
ren’s or adults’ Blonde Hair 
their natural color like 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY’ s 


and turns hair of 





a naturs a B lo nde 





FREEMAN, Perfumer, 523 E.152 St. New York or Cin’ti,0. 
will send postpaid $1 a bottle, 6for $5. Send for circulars. 


| Ladies! 


ORIZA cLoTH, 


ves Pimples, ith oe Crowstect, 
and Humor prevents Wri 
P 


eeks,a 


i B 
‘Sallowne ss 





ders the skin s¢ oft, cle ara Mca Bg 
E rh to use, romero ly harmless and always 


effec tive. ie Paints or Pr agers rs, a — appli- 








ance that Oc., 2 for 
e. J.P. BEERS. Ahedherary New i aven, Cona., . Hat “ d 1844. 
Re ferences: Any Physicianin New La M this paper 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
1, Effectual. 


TS Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


ADVICE FREE HOW TO REDI 
without starvation diet or nause 
full information sent sealed for 6 stamps 

Address E. K, LYNTON, 19 Park Place. New York! 


@ 


be 






"hres ee a 





us drugs. 





SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

allowed each month Steady employ- 

mentat home or traveling. Nosoliciting 
Duties delivering and making collections No Postal 
Cards. Address withstamp, HA FER & CV,, Piqua,0. 


; FACIAL BLEMISHES 






The largest Establishment in the World 
the treatmentof Hair and Scalp 
Moles, Warts, Superfiuous Hair, Bir 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkle: x 
Veins, Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples 




























( 3 ads, 

Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, Pow: i 3, 
j Bieaching, Facial Development, et 2 
10 cts, for 128-7 k on all 





perfections a nd their tr ment. 
J0HN HH, WOODB RY, Dermatolo- 
aes (125 West 424 Street, NEW YORK € TY, N. ¥. 


oodbury’s Facial Soap for the skin and 





—Use 
scalps? for ae at all druggists, or by mail, 50 cents. 





Children Cry for 


Pitcher’s Castoria. 


xs Kinney Pains, B 
by Curiounra Anti- 
taneous pain-subduir 





INFANTILE 


Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
-cured by 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


PURIFYING, 


e skin of ch 





AND 














torturing g, = ul 
eases of the skin, scalp, ar ood, with loss of hair, 
f e, the Curiouna REMEpIkES are 
Cure, and Curiovra Soap, 
ul , and Couriouna 
R te re 
e I f cs 
) i 
very where P ura, 50c.; Soar, 25 
VENT, $ repa Porrer Drug aND 
Lt Co., Bosron, 
* How to ¢ Diseases.” 
LS Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and an 
as beautitied by Curirovrna Soar «a& 


and We 
PLastrn, an 
ig plaster. 25c. 


8, Backache, akness cured 


PAIN 

















Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
and Superiluous Hair permanently 
removed Flesh increased or re 
Complexions beautified. 1 he 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. 
esting Book (sent sealed), 4c, J 
4 => Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N.¥. 

a dennis Mention this paper. 


2 TEETH 


Y cabana aan all other Tooth 
Its cleansing proper- 


dorsi dents 
'S} 








FOR 
THE 





or Preserving and Beautifying 
the Teeth, it is incomparable. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, 
REFRESHING. 


Absolutely Harmless, Beware of 
Preparations that destroy the teeth, 


PREPARED BY 


VENNARD &CO. 


NEW YORK. 


Sold by all Druggists ana 
Fancy Coods Dealers. 


ae 















exnBLISHe 
1801s.” 


FOR 
1) eG THE HAIR 


An elegant dressing 
exquisitely perfumed, 
removes all Hopuriti 





from the sea p, prevents 


baldness 
Thick, 
Price, 


BARCLAY & CO..NEW YORK. 


and gray hair, and causes the hair to 
, and Beautiful 


50 Cents, 


gfrow Soft 


All Druggists. 


Dex T ELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
Cc OR MAGICAL 
I 


REAM, 





BEAUTIFIER, 


ie I s 
| = vy, 
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| & Sabet = 
\-_ Accel > 
| tof tae 
| Dr. L. A. Say 
4 1 4 
P “— 
Lf 1 : ° 
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; Sk - 
For sale} " 
Druggists and Fa 
| U. S., Canadas, and 
} WS 7d = . Europe 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., running 
} through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR, 





d Hesicaich ny 
O > O 
ondsta ( le Ks La 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


QILKS.— sroché, Damassé, and metal effects 
b Regence Satins and Faille in new colorings. 
Crépes, Grenadines, and Gazes for Evening wear. 
2 —Winter colors in plain Velvets 
for trimmings and dresses. Brocaded and 
fancy Velvets. 
| a tESS GOODS.—Clan and fancy Plaids, Suit- 
s, Serges, Challies, Cashmeres. Mixed 
effects in all-wool Suitings. Street and Evening 
colors in richly embroidered Robes. Camel’s-Hair, 
new shades, for Cloaks, Wraps, and Dresses. 


, . 
Jdvoadevay A 4 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME 


RAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


(Malus Coronaria. ) 

Under the title of Crab Apple 
Blossoms, The Crown 
Perfumery Co. are now 
selling one of the most fragrant 
and delightful perfumes ever 
4 produced,— Court Journal. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED. ) 

The popular, new 
smelling salts of The 
Crown Perfumery | 
Co. appreciated alike in 
palace, mansion and cot- 
tage as a most refreshing 
juxury. Madeonly by 


CROWN PERFUMERY C0. 


177, New Bono St., Lonvon. Sold everywhere 


On receipt of 12 cents in stamps by Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York, they will mail a Bij jou T rial 
sample Bottle of the Crown Perfumery Co.’s delicious 
Crab-apple Blossom Perfume as directed. 


BLOS: SOMS. 


(M1 US GORDNARIR | 






GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-~412 BROADWAY. N.Y: 


REAL SCOTCH THREADS. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD, 
ROPE LINEN FLOSS, 
ETCHING FLOSS, sizes 4 & 8, 
GERMAN CORD & TYROL CORD for Couching. 


BARGARREN ART FRINGE 


In all popular shades. Sample sent for 2c. stamp. 
J. R. LEESON & CO., 

SOLE IMPORTERS, 
295 Church St., N. Y. 











Naw pcs.enongh to cover 600sq. inches 


wera 60 ase’td beautiful Silk and Satin 
emarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 
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SUPT ABER T. 








HIGHEST AWARD OF A GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


PAIS 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


Fifteen 


Years the Standard 


EXPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


REMINCTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


Only 10 Cis. for “Housewife” THREE MONTHS, 








aa: Plot 





And your choice of tive Great Publica- 
tions one year, CENTURY, HARPER’S, 
or SCKRIBNER’S, as you prefer. 


Read “TRIP” .x:s2i°"sor Housewife ¥ 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Christmas Number of House wife opens 
with the first. chapter of ** TRIP. 

A more beantiful story this gifted author has never 
written. The scene is laid in the plague-stricken city 
of Jacksonville, and the experiences of “ TRIP” 
are related in so thrilling a way that each reader feels 
himself a party in the soul-stirring incidents that 
overtake the hero and his friends, and must be the bet- 
ter for the acquaintanceship with the noble qualities 
of “TRIP.” * The Dann’s Christmas,” by DAVID 
LOWRY, and a Christmas story for children, complete 
the fiction. 

** The Steaming Urn” of MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD, 
the authority on yori , answers many questions 
for those desirous of giving an **Afternoon Tea” in 
the most approved fashion, 

EMMA MOFFETT TYNG contributes a paper on 
** Holiday Games and Decorations” that will aid the 
home-decorator to give those festive touches to house 
and table so desirable at Christmas time, and also sug- 
gest novel means of diversion. 

In **Practical Dress’? JENNY JUNE discusses 
**Fashionable Fads in Decoration.’ *‘* Walking 
Hints,’ ** Reception Gowns,” ** Evening Dress for 
Girls,” ** Artistic Hats,”’ ** Hosiery and Gloves,” and 
tells the home dressmaker ** How to Finish a Dress.”’ 

For the window-gardeners what GEORGE R, 
KNAPP has to say about plants must prove timely. 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK talks about the 
** Employers and Employed.” 








MARIA PARLOA brings to the Kitchen Department a wealth of ideas for those interested in her subject. 


With poems by ROSE HAWTHORN LATHROP 


and H. G. HAWTHORNE, and the ** Chat-Box” and 


** Needleworker” full of good things, the December Housewife is a paper replete with holiday cheer, 
making one of the finest and choicest numbers ever issued. 


The Best Lllustrated Monthly in the World for 50 Cents a Vear. 





The Housewife gi 
delightful stories. 
gifted writers iv all the departments of soci¢ ul life. 


yes more for the money than any other publication. It entertains with the most 
t instructs by answering questions on all subjects interesting to its patrons. The most 
We cannot begin to tell you about it in this advertisement. 


One woman expressed it when she wrote to us: ‘ Each number is so much better than the preceding, I don’t 


know what you will do by and by.” 


N.B.—Mention Harper's Bazan, as the 


Send 10 Cents for three months aid learn how it is yourself. 
Ist, 20th, 50th, and 100th persons answering this ad- 


vertisement will each receive a year’s subscription to either Century Mc yazine, Harper’s Monthly or Seribner’s 
Magazine, Harper's Weekly or Harper’s Bazar, as you prefer. We do this to get you to mention Harprr’s Bazar. 
We want to find out how many Harper’s Bazar readers buy Housewife. If you should be entitled to choose 
one of these publications, you can, if you are already a subscriber to that public ation, have your subscription 


begin when present subscription expires. ONLY 10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS, 


Address 


HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHINC CO., New York City, N.Y. 





Established 1861. 





54 West 14th St., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 
SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 


November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
ful : requires no dressing ; do not riportear. SK EL- 


ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- | 


tiful, wavy hair. WEY SWITCHES are unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

fAIR-CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 

EUGENIE’S tCRET OF BEAUTY 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EXTRACT of TURKISH ROSE 

oi indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. $1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle, 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 








. 





FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

m= Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 cents. Also rules for 
Dumi)-bells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 50 cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 
D. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical,and 
Vocal Culture (Address, School 
No. $) 9 East 14th Street, New York. 








How do you keep your hands so soft and 
white, Carrie? I use Arkryson’s Almond Meal to 
wash with. 


|e AND SQUARE RIBBON can be procured 
from JOHN DANIELL & SONS, New York. 








This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 








WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF REPAIRING OLD MUSIC saline ORCHESTRAS, 40, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Sammy CHANCE FOR ALL 


GRESTAMERICEN To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 

T A trial order of 344 pounds of Fine Tea, 
either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun Sun Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 















#200. Be particular and state what ‘kind 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 
offered to get orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees an: ng Powder. For full particulars 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO, 31 &: 88 Vesey St. 
‘ost Office Box 289, New York, N 


SUPERFLU ae 7 


CGomPaNy 


HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s S 
cific is the only unfai oe 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous — can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Junian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


=: by Peck’s Part. Improven 
Cusniongp Ear Drums, 
Whispers heard mer tly. 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Name this om 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





BARBOUR’ Ss. 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Ever ry Variety ° 


LADIES, ‘Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 








THE WONDERFUL MERITS, WHICH IT ALONE 
POSSESSES HAVE GIVEN ELECTRO-SILICON 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, AND OBTAINED 
FOR IT A PERMANENT PLACE IN NEARLY ONE 
MILLION HOUSEHOLDS. 

YOUR ADORESS ON A POSTAL MAILED TO US 

OBTAINS FOR you, WITHOUT CHARGE, 

ENOUGH TO TEST ITS MERITS, OR 15CTS. IN 

STAMPS A FULL SIZED BOX, POST-PAID. 

Sold Everywhere. Beware of Imitations. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


Eatest Barisian Movelt 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L LEGRAND, 207, Rue St-Honort, PARIS 
























12 delightful, 
concrete Perfumes 

Y i THE FORM OF 

Pencils and Pastilles 


To Perfume any article 
and instantaneously si 


UST OF SOLID PERFUMES + 
Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d' Espagne. 
Héllotrope biane, 
Lilas de Mai. 


Oriza Derby 


roe WE Te 
—-— 





The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 











The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


CIVIL WAR 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio volumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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value the com- 
forts of the 
boudoir, nur- 


sery, or bath, 


NS must all buy 


the genuine. 


























